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Arr. I.— Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Hannah More. By Witutam Roserrts, Esa. In 2 vols. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 1834. 12mo. 


Haprity for his readers, the compiler has left Mrs. More 
in these pleasant volumes to speak chiefly for herself. And 
if in books, as in law, the maxim holds “ Quod facit - alium 


facit per se,” — what we get done by another is as if done by 
one’s self, Mr. Roberts is entitled to no small commendation 
for furnishing a biography, more than usually interesting 
and instructive, composed of letters, journals, and sayings of 
that distinguished personage, to whom the world has been 
indebted for more than half a century for no small share of its 
edification and pleasure. Of the extent of their obligation 
for his good sense in adopting this method, our readers may 
form an idea from the specimen of what the work might have 
been, had the worthy compiler thought proper frequently to 
introduce himself. Indeed, we owe him much for his forbear- 
ance in this regard, seeing that he has found it in his heart to 
offer the following as a meet introduction to the work. 


“In the twilight of the old, and in the dawn of the new era, 
Mrs. More accomplished her date here, — succeeded, it may 
be, by ladies more talking and talked about, but probably by 
none so capable of making the voice of instruction echo from 
the cottage to the saloon, — from the house of clay to the hall 
of cedar. To embody the likeness and perpetuate the remem- 
brance of such a pérson is to preserve the best specimen of the 
past to be contrasted with the present generation, and in some 
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sort to repress the rising fancies, fopperies, and excesses, 

which are apt to accompany the developement of new opinions, 
and to propel the mind in a career of self-adulation to a dan- 
gerous distance from old paths, and the lights of experience. 
There was a happy balance in the qualities of this gifted lady, 
which kept her from all extremes. With a due estimate of 
the value of modern advancement, she retained the savour of 
our island character, as it was once distinguished by its probity 


and plainness among the communities of Christendom.’””— 
Vol. 1. pp. 13, 14. 


So much has already been known of this remarkable lady, 
from her numerous writings and the biographical notices, 
which long before her death were in general circulation, in 
America as well as in England, that scarce any memoirs, that 
should now be written, could add much to her celebrity ; 
though they might present, as do these, many interesting 
facts. ‘They who have read, —and we grieve for those who 
have not, — “ ‘The Search after Happiness,” ‘‘ The Shepherd 


. of Salisbury Plain,” ‘“’ T is all for the Best,” “Tom White, 


the Post-Boy,” ‘“‘Colebs in Search of a Wite,”’ “ Village 
Politics,” ‘ Strictures on Female Education,” or “Thoughts 
on the Manners of the Great,” — need not be told, or, if they 
do, let these volumes instruct them, that Hannah More was 
the youngest but one of five sisters, all of whom dwelt to- 
gether from their infancy in one family, and died unmarried in 
a good old age, she with a fame that heroes might envy, and 
they highly esteemed for their exemplary and singularly use- 
ful lives. Their father, Mr. Jacob More, was educated at 
Norwich with a view to the church, by a brother of the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Clarke; but, disappointed in his _profes- 
sional prospects, he became master of a seminary for boys at 
Stapleton in Gloucestershire, where, in the memorable 1745, 
Miss Hannah was born. When she was twelve years old, 
her parents removed to Bristol, intending that their daugh- 
ters should receive such an education as should qualify them 
to procure a respectable independence by the establishment 
of a boarding-school. ‘Such a school was first opened by the 
eldest Miss More, who was not then twenty-one. She took 
charge, among her other pupils, of Hannah, who was then 
scarcely twelve. ‘Thus, by the excellent character and good 
sense of Miss More, the eldest of the family, was laid the 
foundation of a seminary, which afterwards flourished greatly, 
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and enabled the sisters, at the end of thirty years, to retire and 
enjoy together a moderate independence, the fruit of their 
affectionate cooperation and honorable exertions. 

Several interesting incidents are recorded of the childhood 
and youth of Miss More ; of the precocity of her genius, of 
her sportive wit, of her lively spirits, always chastened by her 
piety ; of her tendency also from childhood to a morbid sen- 
sibility of constitution, which at intervals throughout the whole 
of her long life subjected her to acute sufferings. In 1762, 
when she was in her seventeenth year, she wrote the “ Search 
after Happiness.”” At twenty, she had successfully cultivated 
the Latin, Italian, and Spanish languages, imitating and trans- 
lating with spirit and elegance favorite pieces in each of these. 
Among the earliest literary friends her talents acquired, was 
Dean Tucker of Gloucester, celebrated for his spirit of freedom, 
and for his writings against the American war. ‘The Dean 
was accustomed to submit to his young friend his political 
pamphlets ; and when she represented to him that such sub- 
jects were out of the reach of her comprehension, he would 
answer, “ Pish, no such thing ! common sense will ever ap- 
peal to common sense.’ 

There is a passage in the youthful history of this honored 
lady, of such importance in itself, and so certain of exciting 
the intense interest of our readers, that we cannot prevail upon 
ourselves to overlook it. ‘To multitudes of her sex, and of 
ours, nothing touching her history will probably be regarded 
with deeper solicitude than the fact, that notwithstanding all 
her wit, genius, and fine temper, Hannah More still lived and 
died a single woman. At about the age of twenty-two, she 
received the addresses of a gentleman of fortune, but more 
than twenty years older than herself. Her biographer repre- 
sents him as a man of strict honor and integrity, who had 
received a liberal education, had cultivated a taste for poetry, 
as well as his large estate, and was esteemed within the circle 
of his friends. It is, however, very obvious that he was also 
a nervous old bachelor, wanting a composed temper, and had 
acquired, as is natural to his caste, a world of wants, and 
whims, and petty habits, which he hated to give up. Lin- 
gering, therefore, on the very brink of matrimony, afraid to 
venture ; his fancy, meanwhile, distracted by a dread, not 
absolutely unpardonable in one who had so long been ‘free, 
of subjection to a literary lady ; he did what multitudes have 
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done, before and after him,— some with apparent impunity 
and others to their visible hurt, — broke off the engagement. 
A letter of recent date addressed to the executrix of Mrs. More 
soon after her decease, written by an intimate friend, personally 
acquainted with the whole course of this delicate transaction, 
is here given. And we are the more particular in adopting 
so authentic a statement, because we have reason to believe, 
that this early disappointment, sustained as it was throughout 
by the young lady with a dignity and sweetness of conduct 
worthy of her maturest years, was perverted to the occasion 
of aslander, which could dishonor no one but its base or 
mconsiderate authors. 


*« * Keynsham, near Bristol, Feb. 10, 1834. 
‘¢*¢ My Dear Mapam, 


*“**7T knew the late Mrs. Hannah More for nearly sixty-four 
years, I may say most intimately ; for during my ten years’ 
residence with her sisters, I was received and treated, not as 
a scholar, but as a child of their own, in a confidential and 
affectionate manner; and ever since the commencement of our 
acquaintance, the same friendly intercourse has been kept up 
by letters and visiting. I was living at her sister’s when Mr. 
Turner paid his addresses to her; for it was owing to my 
cousin Turner (whom my father had placed at their school) 
that she became acquainted with Mr. Turner. He always had 
his cousins, the two Misses Turner, to spend their holydays 
with him, as a most respectable, worthy lady managed and kept 
his house for him. His residence at Belmont was beautifully 
situated, and he had carriages and horses, and every thing to 
make a visit to Belmont agreeable. He permitted his cousins 
to ask any young persons at the school to spend their vacations 
with them. Their governesses being nearly of their own age, 
they made choice of the two youngest of the sisters, — Hannah 
and Patty More. The consequence was natural. She was 
very clever and fascinating, and he was generous and sensi- 
ble; he became attached, and made his offer, which was ac- 
cepted. He was a man of large fortune, and she was young 
and dependent ; she quitted her interest in the concern of the 
school, and was at great expense in preparing and fitting her- 
self out to be the wife of a man of large fortune. The day was 
fixed more than once for the marriage ; and Mr. Turner each 
time postponed it. Her sisters and friends interfered, and 
would not permit her to be so treated and trifled with. He 
continued in the wish to marry her; but her friends, after his 
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former conduct, and on other accounts, persevered in keeping 
up her determination not to renew the engagement. 
“7 am, dear madam, &c.’ 


‘* In this difficulty (we borrow still from the same authentic 
source), Sir James Stonehouse was applied to for his timely 
interposition, and his assistance was promptly afforded. In the 
counsel of such a friend she found resolution to terminate this 
anxious and painful treaty. The final separation was amicably 
agreed upon, and the contracting parties broke off their inter- 
course by mutual consent. At their last conversation together, 
Mr. Turner proposed to settle an annuity upon her; a propo- 
sal which was with dignity and firmness rejected, and the in- 
tercourse appeared to be absolutely at an end. Let it be 
recorded, however, in justice to the memory of this gentleman, 
that his mind was ill at ease till an interview was obtained 
with Dr. Stonehouse, to whom he declared his intention to 
secure to Miss More, with whom he had considered his union 
as certain, an annual sum, which might enable her to devote 
herself to her literary pursuits, and compensate, in some de- 
gree, for the robbery he had committed upon her time. Dr. 
Stonehouse consulted with the friends of the parties, and the 
consultation terminated in a common opinion that, all things 
considered, a part of the sum proposed might be accepted 
without the sacrifice of delicacy or propriety, and the settle- 
ment was made without the knowledge of the lady, Dr. Stone- 
house consenting to become the agent and trustee. It was not, 
however, till some time after tke affair had been thus conclud- 
ed, that the consent of Miss More could be obtained by the 
importunity of her friends. 

“The regard and respect of Mr. Turner for Miss More was 
continued through his life; her virtues and excellences were 
his favorite theme among his intimate friends, and at his death 
he bequeathed her a thousand pounds.”’ — Vol. 1. pp. 28, 29. 


If now, there are any who are still anxious to know, if, after 
all this, Miss More entertained further thoughts, or was per- 
plexed by other opportunities, of bestowing her hand and 
heart, it will convey to them a sensible relief to know, — and 
having stated it in the very words of the biographer, we shall 
dismiss the subject, as did the lady herself, from our thoughts 
altogether, — that 


“ Her correct and tender mind, which did not come out from 
these embarrassments without a certain degree of distress and 
-disturbance, seemed to seek relief in the resolution which she 
formed and kept, of avoiding a similar entanglement. Nor did 
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her resolution want its trial and its testimony. Not long after- 
ward her hand was again solicited and refused ; and, as it hap- 
pened in the former case, the attachment of the proposer was 
succeeded by a cordial respect, which was met on her part by 
a corresponding sentiment, and which ended only with his 
existence.” — Vol. 1. p. 30. 

A very interesting period succeeded this severe trial in the 
private history of Miss More. In 1773, when in her twenty- 
eighth year, she first appeared before the public in her own 
name as an author. Her earliest acknowledged publication 
was her pastoral drama, ‘‘ Search after Happimess,’” — copies 
of which, however, in manuscript had been long before within 
the circle of her Bristol friends. To this succeeded two 
poems, the one, “ Sir Eldred of the Bower,” the other a 
legendary tale, ‘‘'The Bleeding Rock.” These, with her 
tragedy of ‘The Inflexible Captive,” attracted the notice of 
the celebrated Garrick,.of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, and 
others, so that in her earliest visits to the metropolis she was 
welcomed with the admiration which her fine talents had ex- 
cited. From this period she appears‘to have made regular 
annual visits, sometimes for months together, to London. 
Here she soon became the favored and delighted inmate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, the intimate companion of Elizabeth 
Montagu, the desired guest of the very foremost in the circles 
of wit, and fashion, and nobility itself. Here, under the pow- 
erful patronage of Garrick, who “ stood as the House of Lords 
to dramatic poets,’— there lying no appeal from his to any 
higher authority, — her tragedy of ‘‘ Percy” was performed for 
many successive nights with brilliant success, diffusing widely 
her fame as an author. It brought her into vogue, — to adopt 
the befitting word, — with the gay as well as with the digni- 
fied of the London coteries. For that happened to her, which 
happens still to favorites in the British metropolis, and is not 
altogether without example, as some of our readers may have 
heard, and perchance have experienced, in this our own little 
“emporium,” — that when fashion has once set its seal to a 
name, that name fora season shall ring. It shall be in all 
mouths ; and the poor favorite that bears it must be in all 
parties too, though it be to the severing of limb from limb, or 
of spirit from body. Just so was it with our heroine. From 
the time she first visited London in company with two of her 
sisters, in 1773 or 1774, till after the death of Dr. John- 
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son, in 1784, several months of each year she spent in Lon- 
don. Here, though averse to most public amusements, she 
frequently attended the theatre, to hear her friend Garrick, 
then in his professional glory, and was there a modest eye- 
‘witness of his power in giving splendid effect to two of her 
own tragedies. He seems to have delighted in introducing 
her to the most gifted of his own acquaintance. Invitations 
flowed in from every quarter, as well to the exquisite dinner- 
parties of the élite, as to the crowded drawing-rooms of right- 
honorable ladies, delighting to make happy “ their troops of 
friends.” Wherever she went, she was sure of being caressed. 
‘‘ If Hannah’s head,” says one of her sisters, in a letter of 
1776, ‘stands proof against all the adulation and kindness of 
the great folks here, I will venture to say that nothing of this 
kind will hurt her hereafter.” They who have associated her 
name with only her later productions, will be surprised to 
learn, that among her correspondents who were favored with 
some of her liveliest letters, was the witty Horace Walpole, 
afterwards Lord Orford. But this eccentric nobleman, whose 
genius, it must be confessed, was far in advance of his religion, 
was but one of a circle composed of such as Johnson and Gar- 
rick ; Sir Joshua Reynolds and Edmund Burke; Barring- 
ton, the venerable prelate of Durham, who in his charities 
united the munificence of a prince to the simplicity and be- 
nevolence of a christian pastor; Porteus, the faithful and 
accomplished Bishop of London ; Dean Tucker ; Dr. Burney, 
the elegant and learned Professor ‘of Music; Sir William Pepys; 
and Bryant, the Mythologist. With these must never be for- 
gotten, — for she was always dining or spending whole days 
with them, — Mrs. Montagu, “ not only,” says Hannah, 
the finest genius, but the finest lady I ever saw ;” Mrs. Bos- 
cawen ; the widow of Garrick; the elegant Duchess of Port- 
land; Mrs. Chapone ; Mrs. Carter ; : Mrs. Delany, the long 
honored protegée of old King George and his Queen; Mrs. 
Macaulay, the republican, whom Johnson for that reason de- 
lighted to tease; with a numerous host besides, among whom, 
as she occasionally met them, are to be found the names of 
Dr. Beattie and Mackenzie, visiters like herself to the city ; and 
lastly, as his master was so often there, Boswell we may be 
certain was not wanting. 

This part of her Memoirs is full of literary anecdote. 
Though not occupying any considerable portion of the whole 
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work, it abounds in wise reflections, witty observations, and 
agreeable anecdote, touching events, persons, and characters, 
with whom the author was so intimately conversant. Of Dr. 
Johnson, for example, there are some most pleasant notices 
and sayings. We know not where, not even in the pages of 
his own Bozzy, he appears to such advantage as in the letters 
and diary of Miss More. He was charmed with the talents, 
vivacity, and above all with the piety of his young friend. 
He particularly mentioned to the sister of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, “ how much he had been touched with the enthusiasm, 
evidently genuine and unaffected, which was visible in her 
whole manner.” And in his own to her, though he had 
reached his three-score years and ten, he seems to have 
renewed the kindness and gentleness of his early days. 

A few extracts from her own letters, or from those of Miss 
Sarah More, one of her sprightly sisters,* who accompanied 
her to London, and seems to have taken as much delight in 
Hannah’s fame, as if it had been her own, will afford, says 
her biographer, “ the best picture of the intercourse and scenes 
in which she was now beginning to bear a part.” 


“ From Miss Sarah More to one of her sisters. 


** * London, 1775. 


** Tuesday evening we drank tea at Sir Joshua’s, with 
Dr. Johnson. Hannah is certainly a great favorite. She was 
placed next him, and they had the entire conversation to 
themselves. They were both in remarkably high spirits ; it was 
certainly her lucky night! I never heard her say so many good 





* We copy with pleasure the following note by Mr. Roberts of this 
excellent lady. And this we do from a love of justice. For it happens 
too frequently, that in a family of brothers or sisters, where one is 
preéminently distinguished, as was the case in this, the less splendid, 
though probably not less useful qualities of the rest are overshadowed 
or forgotten. 

‘If there be any persons remaining who are or were in habits of so- 
cia] intercourse with the family of Mrs. H. More, they will readily bear 
testimony to the originality of humor and playfulness of imagination 
which enlivened the conversation and letters of this lady, Miss Sally 
More, who possessed also talents of another kind; some of the most 
valuable of the Cheap Repository Tracts being the productions of her 
pen. She was senior to Mrs. H. More by a very few years. The 
reader will doubtless peruse, with all due indulgence, the joyful effu- 
sions of an ardent and intelligent girl, who found herself suddenly 
introduced to the choicest society of the metropolis.” — Vol. 1. p. 37. 
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things. The old genius was extremely jocular, and the young 
one very pleasant.’ ’’ — Vol. 1. p. 40. 


Again, the same sister writes ; 


«Tf a wedding should take place before our return, don’t be 
surprised, — between the mother of Sir Eldred and the father of 
my much-loved Irene; nay, Mrs. Montagu says, if tender words 
are the precursors of connubial engagements, we may expect great 
things; for it is nothing but “ child,” “ little fool,” “love,” and 
“dearest.” After much critical discourse, be turns round to me, and 
with one of his most amiable looks, which must be seen to form 
the least idea of it, he says, “‘I have heard that you are engaged in 
the useful and honorable employment of teaching young ladies,” 
upon which, with all the same ease, familiarity, and confidence we 
should have done, had only our own dear Dr. Stonehouse been pres- 
ent, we entered upon the history of our birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion; showing how we were born with more desires than guineas ; 
and how, as years increased our appetites, the cupboard at home 
began to grow too small to gratify them ; and how, with a bottle of 
water, a bed, and ‘a blanket, we set out to seek our fortunes; and 
how we found a great house, with nothing in it; and how it was 
like to remain so, till looking into our knowledge-boxes, we hap- 
pened to find a little /arning, a good thing when land is gone, or 
rather none; and so at last, by giving a little of this little larning 
to those who had less, we got a good store of gold in return; but 
how, alas! we wanted the wit to keep it.— ‘I love you both,” 
cried the inamorato, — ‘I love you all five, —I never was at Bris- 
tol, —I will come on purpose to see you, — what! five women live 
happily together!—I will come and see you, —I have spent a 
happy evening, — I am glad I came, — God for ever bless you, you 
live lives to shame duchesses.” He took his leave with so much 

92) 


warmth and tenderness, we were quite affected at his manner.’ ”’ — 
Vol. 1. pp. 46, 47. 


Of a little party Miss Hannah had invited to her own 
lodgings, she thus writes ; 


‘“«« Mrs. Garrick offered me all her fine things, but, as I hate ad- 
mixtures of finery and meanness, I refused every thing except a 
little cream and a few sorts of cakes. ‘They came at seven. ‘The 
dramatis persone were Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Gartick, and Miss 
Reynolds; my beaux were Dr. Johnson, Dean Tucker, and last, 
but not least in our love, David Garrick. You know that wherever 
Johnson is, the confinement to the tea-table is rather a durable 
situation; and it was an hour and a half before I got my enlarge- 
ment. However, my ears were opened, though my tongue was 
locked, and they all stayed till near eleven, 
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“*Garrick was the very soul of the company, and I never saw 
Johnson in such perfect good-humor. Sally knows we have often 
heard that one can never properly enjoy the company of these two 
unless they are together. ‘Ihere is great truth in this remark ; for 
after the-Dean and Mrs. Boscawen (who were the only strangers) 
were withdrawn, and the rest stood up to go, Johnson and Garrick 
began a close encounter, telling old stories, “‘ e’en from their boyish 
days” at Lichfield. We all stood round them above an hour, 
laughing, in defiance of every rule of decorum and Chesterfield. 
I believe we should not have thought of sitting down or of parting, 
had not an impertinent watchman been saucily vociferous. John- 


son outstayed them all, and sat with me half an hour.’” — Vol. 1. 
p. 48. 


She thus speaks also of her manner of passing her time, as 
she did for months together, with her kind friends, the Gar- 
ricks. ‘Those who think of that extraordinary man only as an 
actor, are unjust to his character and private habits. 


*“«* Mrs. Boscawen came to see me the other day with the duchess, 
in her gilt chariot, with four footmen (as I hear, for I happened not 
to be at home). It is not possible for any thing on earth to be 
more agreeable to my taste than my present manner of living. I 
am so much at my ease; have a great many hours at my own dis- 
posal, to read my own books and‘seé my own friends; and, when- 
ever I please, may join the most polished and delightful society in 
the world. Our breakfasts are little literary societies; there is gen- 
erally company at meals, as they think it saves time, by avoiding 
the necessity of seeing people at other seasons. Mr. Garrick sets 
the highest value uvon his time of anybody I ever knew. From 
dinner to tea we laugh, chat, and talk nonsense; the rest of his 
time is generally devoted to study. I detest and avoid public 
places more than ever, and should make a miserably bad fine lady. 


What most people come to London for would sie me from it.’ ”” — 
Vol. 1. p. 53. 


Here is another example of considerate kindness, at a time 
when Miss More was indisposed at her own lodgings. 


“«« Mrs. Garrick came to me this morning, and wished me to go 
to the Adelphi, which [| declined, being so ill. She would have 
gone herself to fetch mea physician, and insisted upon sending 
me my dinner, which I refused: but at six this evening, when 
Garrick came to the ‘Turk’s Head to dine, there accompanied him, 
in the coach, a minced chicken in the stew-pan, hot, a canister of 
her fine tea, and a pot of cream. Were there ever such people! 
Tell it not in Epic, or in Lyric, that the great Roscius rode with 
a stew-pan of minced meat with him in the coach for my dinner. 
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“Percy” is acted again this evening; do any of you choose to go? 
I can write you an order: for my own part, I shall enjoy a much 
superior pleasure, — that of sitting by the fire, in a great chair, and 
being denied to all company: what is Percy to this?’” — Vol.1. 
p. 82. 


No wonder that, after the loss of so excellent a friend, slic 
should write, 


“<T can never cease to remember with affection and gratitude 
so warm, steady, and disinterested a friend; and I can most truly 
bear this testimony to his memory, that I never witnessed, in any 
family, more decorum, propriety, and regularity than in his: where 
I never saw a card, or even met (except in one instance) a person 
of his own profession at his table; of which Mrs. Garrick, by her 
elegance of taste, her correctness of manners, and very “original 
turn of humor, was the brightest ornament. All his pursuits and 
tastes were so decidedly intellectual, that it made the society, and 
the conversation which was always to be found in his circle, inter- 


esting and delightful.’”” — Vol. 1. pp. 91, 92. 


The next passage we select exhibits Johnson in a highly 
characteristic, and Boswell, though a guest in the house of a 


bishop, in no very creditable mood, The letter is dated from 
London, 178r. 


“* Tuesday we were a small and very choice party at Bishop 
Shipley’s. Lord and Lady Spencer, Lord and Lady Althorpe, Sir 
Joshua, Langton, Boswell, Gibbon, and, to my agreeable surprise, 
Dr. Johnson were there. 

“¢ Mrs. Garrick and he had never met since her bereavement. 
I was heartily disgusted with Mr. Boswell, who came up stairs 
after dinner, much disordered with wine, and addressed me in a 
manner that drew from me a sharp rebuke, for which I fancy he 
will not easily forgive me. Johnson came to see us the next morn- 
ing, and made us a long visit. On Mrs. Garrick’s telling him she 
was always more at her ease with persons who had suffered the 
same loss with herself, he said that was a comfort she could seldom 
have, considering the superiority of his merit, and the cordiality of 
their union. He bore his strong testimony to the liberality of Gar- 
rick. He reproved me with pretended sharpness for reading “ Les. 
Pensées de Pascal,” or any of the Port Royal authors, alleging that, 
as a good Protestant, { ought to abstain from books written by 
Catholics. I was beginning to stand upon my defence, when he 
took me with both hands, and with a tear running down his 
cheeks, ‘ Child,” said he, with the most affecting earnestness, 
“‘T am heartily glad that you read pious books, by whomsoever they 
may be written.” ’” — Vol, 1. p. 124. 
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We have already mentioned Dr. Porteus, the Bishop of 
London, but first of Chester, as among her early and bonored 
friends. He entertained the highest respect for her talents, 
and once and again suggested to her topics for her powerful 
pen. ‘To such counsel she paid a filial deference. His let- 
ters, which are among the pleasantest in the volume, show 
the elegance of his taste not less than the cheerfulness and 
kindness of his temper. He was most exemplary in his devo- 
tion to the duties of his station; and of his popularity as a 
preacher, besides other well known testimonies, we notice 
incidentally the following ; which we adduce chiefly for its 
connexion with a yet clearer testimony of the extravagance of 
one lady of fashion contrasted with some astonishing reverses 
in the condition of another. 

*« May 29, 1783. 

**¢ Did I tell you, that the Bishop of Chester’s Sermons were out 
of print in eight days? I hope the age is not so bad as we took it 
to be : and yet it cannot be very good either, when the strawberries 
at Lady Stormont’s breakfast last Saturday morning cost one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds,’ ” 


i. e. nearly seven hundred dollars! The question might have 
been asked here with more grace than it was once asked of 
old, — ‘‘ Why was not this sold for much and given to the 
poor ?” 

Now let our readers contrast this costly breakfast with what 
follows. , 


_ © *Did you k=. of a woman of quality, an earl’s daughter, per- 
ishing for want the other day near Cavendish-square? The sad 
story is, that she had married an attorney, a bad man, and had 
several children; they all frequently experienced the want of a 
morsel of bread. Lady Jane grew extremely ill, and faint with 
hunger. An old nurse, who had never forsaken her mistress in 
her misfortunes, procured by some means a sixpence; Lady Jane 
sent her out to buy a cow-heel; the nurse brought it im and car- 
ried a piece of it to her mistress; ‘‘ No,” said she, “I feel myself 
dying, —all relief is too late; and it would be cruel in me to rob 
the children of a morsel, by wasting it on one who must die,” — 
so saying, she expired. I leave you to make your own comments 
on this domestic tragedy, in a metropolis drowned in luxury. 
What will Sally say to side-dishes and third courses now?’ ” — 
Vol. 1. p. 159. 


But the extravagance of Lady Stormont’s breakfast, great 
as it was, seems to us not quite so objectionable as a rout, 
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which Miss More attended at the house of a Bishop, Dr. 
Shipley. We of New England, with our pristine notions of 
clerical, to say nothing of episcopal decorum, should be apt to 
regard such an assemblage better suited to the levee of a 
Prime Minister. And the old King himself in his capacity as 
Head of the Church thought so too. For it was a rout of the 
same sort, and about the same time, given by an Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Dr. Cornwallis}, in the palace of Lambeth, or 
perhaps against his will by a fashionable wife, that drew from 
his Majesty a letter to his Grace, that may be handed down 
to future monarchs as their model for royal rebuke. Never 
was reproof at once so courteous and so severe. 


“**On Monday I was at a very great assembly at the Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s. Conceive to yourself one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred people met together, dressed in the extremity of the fash- 
ion; painted as red as bacchanals; poisoning the air with per- 
fumes; treading on each other’s gowns; making the crowd they 
blame; not one in ten able to get a chair; protesting they are 
engaged to ten other places, and lamenting the fatigue they are 
not obliged to endure; ten or a dozen card-tables crammed with 
dowagers of quality, grave ecclesiastics, and yellow admirals; and 
you have an idea of an assembly. I never go to these things when 
I can possibly avoid it, and stay, when there, as few minutes as ] 
ean.’ — Vol. 1. pp. 141, 142. 

And since, with our heroine, we have got up into kings’ 
and bishops’ palaces, we may introduce here an anecdote 
related with his characteristic simplicity by Bryant, the learn- 
ed mythologist, a near neighbour at Windsor and special 
favorite of King George, who sometimes visited him in his own 
study. Itisa ‘Judicrous example of the self-consequence and 
pretension of even the youngest sprigs of royalty. “ Mr. Bry- 
ant had been that morning to Windsor to present his great 
work. He was met in the ante-chamber by the youngest of 
the princes, then but a little boy, who begged to look at it. 
When it was put into his hands, he held it “upside down, and 
glancing his eyes for a moment over the pages, returned it with 
an air of important graciousness, pronouncing it —excellent!” 

The distinctions of birth and place, which, in a government 
like that of England, hold so large a place in the estimation 
of the multitude, and on some minds exert a power little short 
of fascination, could never bribe the judgment of Miss More, 
or even in ber youth confound her exquisite moral perception. 
She was gratified, as she should have been, because it is 
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altogether natural to the ardent and generous mind, by the 
attentions of the great. But folly was still folly, and profli- 
gacy in its most refined forms lost to her view nothing of its 
vileness, because it was the profligacy of princes and nobles. 
She held in due respect the distinctions which every good 
subject and every wise citizen identifies with the order and 
well-being of society ; and felt and expressed the deference 
which belongs to those, who from their birth or their station 
* are called *yods.” But she knew also, that they were “to 
die like men;” and the spectacle of their magnificence and 
glory never dazzled her youthful imagination, or tempted her 
to forget, — what it would be their own true happiness to 
remember, — that exalted privileges only involve the deeper 
obligations; and that the only enviable distinctions are the 
distinctions of virtue. Accordingly, not only in her books, 
some of which, as her “Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great,” were expressly written to illustrate these great truths, 
but in her most familiar intercourse with people of fashion, she 
exhibits the modesty always, but with it the independence 
and elevation of her mind. She: could make due-allowances 
for the customs of courts, for the perils of station, and for the 
inexorable demands which fashion, that unpitying despot, 
makes upon the humblest of its votaries. But to her judg- 
ment of character she applied the only true standard, the 
standard of Christian virtue ; looking not to things thet are 
seen, which she knew were only temporal, but to things that 
are eternal. 

There is to our view nothing, in which her own. excellent 
character appears to more advantage, than in the simplicity 
she retained in her own manners, and the faithfulness of her 
friendships to ber humblest friends, after she became the 
object herself of such flattering notice. ‘The reader will see 
how often, at this brilliant period of her fame, she declined a 
fashionable party, or hastened from a splendid dinner, that she 
might “ take a sociable cup of tea,” or pass an hour, tasting, with 
Hooker, “‘ God’s blessing, if not out of mother earth, yet in 
peace and privacy,’ with some worthy personage, who had 
perhaps never set foot in a drawing-room, and whose retire- 
ment she could cheer by her lively, —not wicked, — descrip- 
tions of the great folks and the gay scenes she was daily wit- 
nessing. We say not wicked,— for though she had a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, she was too generous to requite hospi- 
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tality with ridicule, or to indulge in a joke at the expense of 
her humanity.* She regarded the absent who are out of 
hearing, as virtually under the protection of that law of Jewish 
charity, ‘Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” And we may not 
omit affectionately to commend her example to the imitation 
of some others of her sex, with whom, however, it must be 
confessed, such self-denial must be the less meritorious, as 
theirs may possibly be found some inferior measure of wit. 
One of Mrs. More’s chief gratifications was in intel- 
lectual and literary society, with or without the embellish- 
ments of rank. She delighted in persons of whatever sta- 
tion, whose gifts or virtues, whose genius, piety, or philan- 
thropy, commanded her respect, and placed them with the 
excellent of the earth. And of this, the most desirable be- 
cause the most improving of all intercourse, she enjoyed 
through life as large a share as perhaps ever fell to the lot 
of any female. It were an endless task to recount the names, 
— we have mentioned hitherto but a few, —of the great and 
of the good, with whom she was on the pleasantest terms 
possible. It is delightful to mark the sportiveness with which 
no less a personage, for example, than Bishop Lowth could 
write Latin verses in honor of “ his youthful sister-poet,”’ as. 
he called her; nor, though he had passed his seventieth year, 
did his muse, prompted by so inspiring a theme, want her 
accustomed elegance.t Dr. Porteus, his successor in the see, 





* “ Miss More,” says her biographer, “ was once prevailed upon to 
write a criticism in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine, upon an absurd 
tragedy, offered by a lady to her friend Garrick for the theatre, and 
by him rejected. The criticisw was executed with great spirit and 
effect. But finding, as she declared, so much pleasure in the free 
indulgence of her sarcastic humor, she resolved never again to trust 
herself with the use of such a weapon; and to this resolution she 
strictly adhered through the remainder of her life.” 

The same authoress, whose play was thus assailed, had repeatedly 
desired Dr. Johnson to look over it before it was acted, who always 
found means to evade it. At last, she pressed him so closely. that he 
positively refused, advising her to correct it herself. “ But, Sir,” said 
she, “I have no time. I have already so many irons in the fire.” 
“ Why, then, Madam,” said he, quite out of patience, “ the best thing 
I can advise you to do is, put your tragedy along with your irons.” 

+ These lines of Bishop Lowth, which at the time and in the man- 
ner, in which they were presented, attracted no little attention, copies 
of them being eagerly souglit and multiplied, were inscribed 

“ Hanne Mora, 
Virgini pie, erudite, eleganti, Far facundia, et sapientia pariter 
ustri. 
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and in his esteem for Miss More, wrote her some letters, 
which show that he too could be playful as a child; and 
when the “very Venerable” Dean Tucker, who is quoted 
by Lord Mansfield as “a writer of the first class for sagacity 
and knowledge,” but who, if his portraits do him no wrong, 
was one of the plainest of the sons of men, took to himself a 
wife, being then turned of sixty-nine, he ‘thus announces his 
felicity to this general favorite of the grave and the gay. 


‘* To Miss More. 


** *« Gloucester, Feb. 3, 1781. 
*** My pear Miss, 


© «T have very literally taken an help meet for me. She has all 
the useful qualifications, but none of the brilliant. And though it 
is impossible to say what alterations time may produce, yet | think 
I ought to acknowledge that the present prospect is very promising, 
and that we bid fair for putting in a claim for a rasher or two, if 
not for the whole flitch of bacon, My reasons are the following : — 
Our tempers and dispositions, our pleasures, or pursuits, can hardly 
ever be brought to clash with each other. I reign sole monarch, 
or fancy I reign, throughout the boundless regions of politics or 
metaphysics ; while my queen acts the majestic part very well in 
the lesser domains of common sense and common life. Whether 
these two empires may be so far extended as to approach each 
other, whereby we may hereafter complain of mutual encroach- 
ments, and quarrel about the limits, is more than I am able to 
foretell. But I think the probability. is on the other side; because 
I do not feel.a spark of ambition to invade her province, and she 
has too much sang froid on her part to be capable of being worked 
up either into a metaphysical or political ferment. She is a mere 
Hickman in petticoats, the very counterpart of the insipid he-thing 
which you once said was fit for nothing but to take care of the 
bandboxes on a journey, and to keep your reckoning. She is fond 
of this employment, and seems to be so well calculated for keeping 
the reckoning throughout the journey of life, that I have ventured 
to borrow fifty pounds from our common fund (which I think at 
the end of the year will not be missed), in order to make a provis- 
ion for the support of our young philosopher at Oxford.’ *” — Vol. 1. 
p. 115. 


To the long list of octogenarians, whom our author had the 


happiness of numbering among her most agreeable friends, 
were Soame Jenyns, author of the “Internal Evidences,’” 





“* The eccentric but highly-gifted John Henderson.” 
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“‘ Essays,” &c., and his truly congenial wife. She thus speaks 
of meeting them in a large party at Dr. Porteus’s in 1784. 


“« «Mr. and Mrs. Soame Jenyns, gay, gallant, and young as ever, 
are really delectable to behold, so fond of each other, and so 1ive 
from characteristic infirmities: I do not know such another pair. 
I think they make up between them about a hundred and sixty- 
five years. ‘There is this peculiarity in Mr. Jenyns’s character, 
that though he has the worst opinion of human nature, he has the 
greatest kindness for the individuals who compose it; and such a 
conformity in his temper to every thing and every body in common 
things, that he seems equally pleased in societies the most oppo- 
site. Whatever skepticism he might once have been charged with, 
I believe him now to be a real believer. The doubts entertained by 
some persons of his sincerity appear in his late work on the “ In- 
ternal Evidence of Christianity” to be quite unfounded. I think 
him very sincere; but not having been long acquainted with the 
doctrines of revelation, the novelty of them has excited his love of 
paradox.’ ”’ — Vol. 1. pa. 177, 178. 


And though the incident that follows, is separated by a long 
interval in the “ Memoirs,” our readers will not complain of 
our adding it here to the preceding. 


**In speaking of Soame Jenyns, she gave an anecdote descrip- 
tive of his extraordinary easiness of temper and careless good- 
humor. A friend who called upon him one morning was pressed 
by him to take a slice of cold meat, but the servant on being rung 
for, informed his master that there was not a morsel in his larder. 
When he had left the room, Mr. Jenyns turned to his friend and 
said, ‘ Now we had a large round of beef dressed yesterday ; this is 
therefore rather unaccountable. But I expect these things; and that 
I may not be subject to lose my temper, I set down £300 a year 
to losses by lying and cheating, and thus I maintain my compo- 
sure.’ ” 


It is at least questionable, how far a conscientious master is 
at liberty to purchase even at this costly rate his personal 
quiet, by conniving at the faults of his servants. Whatever he 
may be willing to lose of his substance for the sake of his 
peace, he is still charged in some measure with the morals of 
his household. And if the commandment be, “‘' Thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke thy neighbour and not suffer sim upon him,” 
much more would it seem binding in relation to a domestic, 
whose integrity, not less than our own property, we ought to 
protect. It is always troublesome, and sometimes it may be 

VOL. XVIII. — N. S. VOL. XIII. NO. 1. 3 
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a vexatious duty, yet not for that reason less peremptory, 
‘to look well to the ways of the household.” And who will 
not see, that we may tempt a servant to dishonesty as much 
by the excess of our negligence or good nature, as of our 
severity or ungenerous distrust. 

Mrs. More herself, as is abundantly shown in the sequel 
of these Memoirs, was a victim, to almost an incredible degree, 
of this amiable, it may be called, but most unwise indulgence. 
Her servants, of whom in her old age she had not less than 
eight, abused to such an extent her kindness, and the oppor- 
tunities afforded them by her frequent absences from home, 
as well as by her long confinements to her chamber, that, had 
it not been for the timely discovery and strenuous interposition 
of her friends, she had probably been ruined by their profli- 
gate extravagance. It would seem as if the greatest disorders 
had been perpetrated in her house, till at length, attached as 
she was to Barley Wood, she was compelled, as her only 
remedy, to quit it for ever. But as this mournful passage in 
her domestic history belongs to a period of her life, full half a 
century in advance of that, to which we have as yet arrived ; 
and as we can see no prospect of our reaching it in this already 
extended article, we must refer our readers to: Mr. Roberts 
himself for the full relation; assuring them that in no part of 
his work will they find better reason to be satisfied with his 
honest and sensible reflections. 

To those, who read chiefly for amusement, and perhaps to 
some of a graver class, who may differ from Mrs. More in any 
of the religious speculations or schemes of benevolence, to 
which she was afterwards with so singular success devoted, 
this portion of her history, abounding, as it does, in literary 
anecdote, and embracing her longest, if not her pleasantest 
visits to London, will be found the most interesting. ‘To one 
of a less balanced mind, or less firmly established principle, 
this would have been a dangerous, but to herself it was prob- 
ably the most useful period of her life. She was gathering 
largely for future benefit. She was laying up materials, various 
and costly, which in her retirement she so skilfully set in 
order for the instruction and improvement of the world. Some 
of her best and some of her latest productions are the results 
of the keen observation, the just discernment, with which and 
her uncorrupted taste she eyed even from her youth the vari- 
ous scene before her. She was thus qualified to estimate 
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fairly ‘the Religion of the Fashionable World,” of which for a 


season she was a part; to delineate what she had herself seen, 
both in their refinement and their grossness, their dignity and 
their superlative meanness, ‘the Manners of the Great”’; and 
even to offer ‘“ Hints,” which were well accepted by the 
exalted personages to whom they were addressed, ‘ towards 
forming the Character of a Young Princess.” * And it is truly 
extraordinary, — we cannot but revert to it as one of the most 
honorable testimonies to. her fine character, marking the 
strength of her principles, and yet the gentleness of her spirit, 
that throughout this brilliant period of her days, while she was 
thoroughly faithful to herself, she never seems to have given 
offence to others. She acted out uniformly her own princi- 
ples ; maintaining modestly, but decidedly on all proper occa- 
sions, her own convictions. She invariably refused invitations 
for Sunday ; ‘‘ she never touched a card ;”’ her wit was always 
at her disposal to repress impertinence ; she could answer a 
fool according to his folly, so that she was quite sure of his 
not answering again; she could rebuke Boswell in his cups 
so that he was fain to sneak home ; and the utmost ill-will; so 
far at least as appears from her Memoirs, that she incurred even 
with those to whom her example would seem the severest re- 
proof was, that Garrick, who generally called her his “ dear 
Nine,”’ sometimes rallied her as his “‘ Young Christian,” or as 
of “ the Sunday sect,” loving her the better for it all the time, 
and that Horace Walpole, who in his old age presented her 
with a splended edition of the Bible, in which he had written an 
inscription strongly expressive of his affection and respect, and 
who in his last sickness sent her a message, that he was sorry 
he had ever joked about her religion, in one of the best letters 
that ingenious trifler ever indited, uses this compellation, ‘‘ My 
dearest saint Hannah.” 

But, we must observe, this her felicity in avoiding offence 
and preserving good- -will, notwithstanding her independence, 
was confined to the immediate circle of her friends. Be- 
yond this, where her personal excellence could not be appre- 
ciated, or obtain for her the partiality of friendship, not her 
writings merely, or her measures, but her manners and her 
motives were freely censured. By the exclusive of her own 





* Titles, as our readers know, of some of her most admired works. 
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church, who have no dealings with Dissenters, and no pleasure 
in those who have, — she was called a Methodist ; while by the 
worldly of all parties, with whom seriousness is cant, she was 
ridiculed as a fanatic ; and “ pious Hannah,”’ with a sneer, was 
no unusual designation. Some of her productions, especially 
her religious novel, ‘‘ Celebs in Search of a Wife,” were 
severely criticized in the “ Edinburgh Review,” * and in other 
less able but equally hostile journals. 

It was chiefly, however, in her management of Sunday 
schools, which with the efficient aid of her sister Martha, she 
established and for a series of years maintained in the villages 
around Bristol, that it was her lot, as has been the lot of other 
zealous philanthropists, to encounter, not prejudice only and 
indifference, but in one instance, at least, the most inveterate 
hostility. For the details of this singular persecution, — as 
such her biographer terms it, — we must refer our readers to 
the Memoirs themselves (Vol. u. pp. 62-80), which will 
also exhibit in their true light the patience, gentleness, and 
benevolence with which by both herself and her sister Mar- 
tha it was sustained. It must suffice for us to say, that it 
originated in the wayward temper of a hot-headed Welshman, 
of the name of Bere. This personage was the curate of Blag- 
don, the parish in which Cowslip Green, Mrs. More’s resi- 
dence, was situated. He seems to have run well for a season, | 
but something hindered, which it were even charity to ascribe 
to some copious potations of that muddy beverage denoted by 
his name. He began with earnestly inviting the two sisters 
to extend their charitable labors to the children of his large 
parish, notorious at that time for its ignorance and profligacy ; + 





* The notice of this popular novel, more than thirty large editions of 
which have been published in our own country, is exceedingly severe. 
The writer, seetningly of that class whose religious faith is but imper- 
fectly developed, begins with an apology to his readers for daring to 
treat any book of “the celebrated Mrs. Hannah More” as a merely 
human or uninspired production, and ends with cautioning them 
against “the trash and folly of Methodism.” 

The same journal, which about this period seems to have been en- 
gaged in a bloody crusade against zeal of all sorts, comments also with 
great harshness upon her “ Hints towards Forming the Character of a 
Young Princess” ; assuming what was only for a short time supposed, 
that the anonymous author was a man, evidently for the sake of more 
liberty in handling him. 

+ Of this ignorance Mrs. More relates an instance, in a little boy, 
who, on her inquiring of him, “ Who was Abraham?” answered, after 
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and ended with the grossest calumnies and ill-treatment of 
them both. Nor was this extraordinary conduct his alone. 
Charges of sedition and fanaticism, of disaffection to the 
church, of endeavouring to corrupt the children by teaching 
French principles, and even of getting them into her power 
to sell them as slaves,* were widely circulated against her. 
She was annoyed by anonymous letters. A scandalous pam- 
phlet was published, the author of which she was advised by 
the Lord Chancellor Loughborough to prosecute. But this 
she refused from her dread of litigation; and it was not till 
after three years, during which (amidst serious sicknesses, 
the effect of her anxiety) “this persecution was carried on 
with unabated virulence,” and she had appealed to her bishop, 
Dr. Beadon of Bath and Wells, in a letter of singular dignity 
and power, that the torrent was stayed. Her infamous perse- 
cutor died under general contempt some years after. But 
from her letters at this painful crisis, it may be seen how seri- 
ous and extensive was the mischief he had occasioned. Even 
her best friends, of whom was Bishop Porteus, were not 
without their alarms; and the result was by no means so sat- 
isfactory, as from the justice of her cause might have been 
expected. 


“To Mr. Wilberforce.t 


** Cowslip Green, 180. 
**¢ My pear Frienp, 

“ «Though I knew that B and his adherents had spread 
abroad the most flagitious reports respecting my political and reli- 
gious principles, yet I own I was inexpressibly shocked the other 
night at-Patty’s receiving from the Bishop of London a most am- 








some hesitation, that “‘ he believed Abraham was an Exeter man.” The 
boy himself was of Somersetshire. 

* This, it may be noted, was in the neighbourhood of Bristol, where 
as in Liverpool, the slave-trade was at that time a common traffic. A 
circumstance which may account for the absurd nature of the charge. 

+ Our readers who have associated with the name of this excellent 
man the idea of venerable age, or have heard of him only since the 
meridian of his fame, will be gratified by the following reference to 
him in the beginning of his strength.— Writing to Mrs. Carter, in 
1787, Mrs. More says, “‘I have much at heart the project to abolish 
the Slave Trade in Africa. The young gentleman, who has embarked 
in it with the zeal of an apostle has been much with me, and engaged 
all my little interest in it.’” — Vol. 1. p. 266. 
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biguous and alarming note, expressing the utmost terror on my 
account, yet refusing to explain himself; saying if what was re- 
ported were true, she would understand what he meant. All we 
can collect from this obscure giving-out, what out of tenderness he 
seems to have half concealed, is, that this mock trial has been fab- 
ricated by B——’s emissaries into an official one, and that I am 
found guilty of sedition, and taken up and sent to prison.’” — 
Vol. u. pp. 77, 78. 


Again, writing to the same ; 


** * Priory, Monday, 1801. 


“© ¢ My pear Sir, 

*“« «The farmers at Wedmore have formally presented me at the 
archdeacon’s visitation last week for teaching the poor without a 
jicense. ‘They say they will never rest till they have worried me 
out of the parish; and as they have employed an attorney of bad 
character, they will, I fear, be able to give me a good deal of 
trouble.’ ” 

“* Poor Patty [her sister Martha], in bad health herself, — 
fights manfully, and combats well with those domestic sorrows. 
She is holding our annual club-feasts, and feasting six or seven 
hundred each day with outward cheerfulness. It puts me in mind 
of poor actors, who play their comic parts gayly on the stage, when, 
perhaps, they have all sorts of miseries at home.’ ”’ — Vol. 11. p. 80. 


Of the absurdity of the charges thus brought against this 
excellent woman, distinguished through her long life for her 
loyalty, attachment to civil order, and to the church, of which 
she was an exemplary member, it were idle to waste a sylla- 
ble in proof. In general, Mrs. More was characterized by 
prudence and gentleness. How far her benevolence or her 
zeal may have tempted her in the management of her Sunday 
Schools, her favorite charity, to disregard persons and circum- 
stances, we have no means to determine. She might have 
occasioned, but it was certainly not in her temper to provoke, 
hostility. And very possible it is, that to her virtues, which 
were preéminent, she united the faults which are common to 
successful philanthropists, namely, an extravagant estimate, 
growing out of a fervid enthusiasm, of the object to which they 
are exclusively devoted, coupled with a corresponding esti- 
mate of their own gifts, destiny, and influence to accomplish 
them. Or if, — which is very rare, —their humility represses 
the vanity, to which the foolish flattery of admirers or of their 
young disciples in philanthropy so strongly tempts them, 
there will still be found some fond partiality to the particular 
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theory or measures they have themselves adopted, which be- 
ginning with excess hastens to be blind, and seldom fails to 
end in obstinacy. Such are the common errors of philanthro- 
pists. ‘They were those of Hanway, who would never hear 
a word against what he once resolved, — witness his unau- 
thorized use of the name of Mary Magdalene to designate his 
houses of refuge for penitent women, against the learned and 
earnest remonstrances of Dr. Lardner.* ‘They were the faults 
of Howard ; and have been, and therefore probably will be, 
those of other imperfect good men. Who, then, shall say, 
that Hannah More was altogether free from these ? When we 
consider the praise, — that sovereign remedy of humility, — 

that was poured upon her from such various and distant 
sources, — from the king on his throne, who more than once 
sent her his gracious approbation, and from the bishops, who 
conveyed it, —to colliers in their mines and the children of 
colliers in her sunday schools; from Doctors and “ Heads of 
Houses,”’ who praised her books, to the factory people, who 
were charmed into loyalty by her “ Ballads” ; from noble- 
men and landed proprietors fearing a rebellion, to their tenants 
reformed and kept quiet by her ‘“ Tracts” ; t— who could 





* See Lardner’ s letter to Sir Jonas Hanway. 

+ The popularity and effect of Mrs. More’s Ballads and Tracts 
were quite unprecedented. Indeed, among all her eminent gifts, none 
truly was more remarkable than her tact in amusing and setting right 
the people. Whatever she attempted in this way she always accom- 
plished. A formidable riot among the colliers near Bath, the whole 
plan of which had been thoroughly settled, was prevented by her 
ballad of “The Riot.” Her “ Village Politics, by Will Chip,” which 
she composed in a few hours, had an immediate and almost in- 
credible influence in repressing a spirit of discontent and rebellion, 
which was common throughout England at the time of the revolution- 
ary excesses in France. In London alone, many hundred thousand 
copies were circulated. Numerous patriotic individuals and societies 
printed large editions of them at their own expense, and they were 
sent by government to every part of the kingdom. Of her “Cheap 
Repository Tracts,” a well-known monthly publication, to which her 
sister also contributed many excellent pieces, no less than two millions 
were sold in the first year; and Dr. Porteus in a charge to the clergy 
of his diocese in 1795, recommending her books as suitable for distri- 
bution, says, “ They have contributed very essentially to counteract the 
poison of infidelity,” &c. Anda nobleman, one of the largest land- 
holders in the kingdom, addressed to Mrs. More a letter of thanks 
for the good influence of yet another of her Tracts, in actually sup- 


pressing a disturbance, which had begun among his tenants. — Me- 
mois, Vol. 1. p. 420. 
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expect that she should always be perfect, or that in a long 
series of labors, taxing severely her patience. and self-denial, 
she should never betray infirmities, which, meeting with the 
greater infirmities and poorer virtues of others, might be the 
occasion of opposition. 

With the religious opinions of Mrs. More we have not the 
slightest wish or intention to enter into controversy. ‘These 
were doubtless the pretext for part of the hostility she expe- 
rienced. Yet without just reason. She was born a member 
of the church of England, and to that church she cherished 
through life a filial attachment. But her orthodoxy was ever 
united to charity. Her preference of her own religion did not 
require her to hate that of others. She delighted in the 
“excellent ” of every name, and for the characters of some 
distinguished Dissenters she entertained a high respect, some- 
times attending their chapels, particularly Mr. Jay’s of Bath, 
and codperating in some of their charities. And though un- 
questionably, in certain of her religious works, we are con- 
strained to approve more her seriousness of spirit and earnest- 
ness to do good, than the exactness of her theology; nay, 
though as Unitarians we should dissent strongly from some of 
her positions, nor suffer a less gentle or less venerable antago- 
nist to escape unrebuked,* — they still leave us much to admire. 
And we can say to any young friend asking of her writings, 
what Johnson, in a passage already quoted, said to herself, 
defending a devotional book of Pascal, “ Child, I am heartily 
glad that you read pious books, by whomsoever ee are 
written.’ 

And who, we ask, may not cherish a charity like this, if he 
will but reflect, that to the devout of every name there is one 
“‘ spirit of faith” to unite them all? That the principles and 
strength of a true piety are to be found, not in what is peculiar 
to some, but what is common to most. For oureel ves we rejoice 





* Fucus BAO bad. so does, she may receive, as re merits, a 
rebuke for her unfair judgment of Dr. Price and Mrs, Barbauld, as well 
as of some other distinguished Unitarians. But for ourselves, — hap- 
pening at this present “to have our charity in full flow for the lady, 
— we are willing to consider for her apology “what company she 
kept.” And we beg our readers also to consider how difficult it must 
be for one like Mrs. More, whose talk and correspondence were with 
bishops and earls and prime ministers, to look with complacency upon 
Unitarians, who are, and always have been, the determined friends of 
liberty both in church and in state. 
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in the confidence, that amidst endless diversities of specula- 
tion, there is for all the practical purposes of religion, for all 
that creates or sustains the “ life of God in the soul of man,’ 
one Lord, one faith, one everlasting hope. And looking only 
to the large catalogue of the honored and the good, whose 
names appear in these Memoirs, united amidst wide diversities 
of tastes and habits, opinions and character, station and fame, 
in friendship for a common object and in respect for each 
other, how cheering is it to believe, that their friendships are 
to be renewed and their minds made one in that higher fellow- 
ship of truth and Jove, for which these very diversities were 
among the means to prepare them! It is a solemn reflection, 
suggested by the instructive volumes we have been perusing, 
and impressed more deeply by the closing year at which we are 
writing, that of all this numerous assemblage scarcely an indi- 
vidual remains. Of the elder school, the guides and patrons 
of Miss More’s youth, Johnson, Lowth, and Mrs. Montagu, 
every one has long since departed. Of the later, among 
whom were Porteus and Wilberforce, Pepys and Barrington,* 
Mrs. More was herself for years the sole survivor. Others 
have succeeded to the places which they filled, and, in in- 
stances not a few, others still have succeeded to them. In our 
admiration of the virtuous and exemplary lives of many of 
these, far surpassing that of the honors they attained, we are 
not studious to inquire to what communion they belonged, or 
in what earthly temples, whether chapel or cathedral, they 





* Dr. Porteus died in 1809, in his 78th year, and his see has been 
since thrice successively filled. Sir William Pepys and Dr. Barring- 
ton were the last of her ancient friends. They both died in 1825, full 
of years and of goodness. With the former she maintained an affection- 
ate and spirited correspondence for nearly half a century; and from 
the good Bishop, whose uniform kindness and that of his lady she long 
experienced, “she received more than one friendly note, written with 
his own hand, not many months before his decease, at the age of 
ninety-one.” 

Here we may observe, that many of the letters of Mrs. More’s cor- 
respondents are as lively and agreeable as her own. There are some 
others which the compiler might have omitted without detriment to his 
book. Of these are the epistles, long and labored, of the good Rev. 
John Newton, which, under certain technical phraseology and show 
of humility, betray what we suspect belonged to the man, whether as 
slave-dealer when a youth in Africa, or “ Rector in his old age of St. 
Mary, Woolnoth,” — self-complacency, egotism, and the gift in no 
ordinary measure of being dull. 
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worshipped. For we believe, and no man may take from us 
our faith, that they will be found together with the good of all 
climes in a temple of which God himself, their common Father, 
is the light, and in a friendship and service that shall be eter- 
nal. Wesley and Watts have both copied the same senti- 
ment from an apostle, and though sufficiently familiar to our 
readers, it expresses so well the beautiful instruction to be 
drawn from this work, that we shall need no apology for bor- 
rowing it from them. 


“The saints on earth and those above 
But one communion make ; 
Joined to their Lord in bonds of love, 
All of his grace partake. 


“ One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


But in these passing remarks on the religious views of Mrs. 
More, as developed towards the conclusion of her Memoirs, we 
have gotten far in advance of the orderly succession of events. 
And to those who look in every biographical notice for a 
regular series of dates from birth to death, from childhood and 
maturity to old age, we shall have but imperfectly fulfilled our 
office, unless we hasten back to gather up a few at least of the 
prominent facts, which we have suffered to escape in our wan- 
derings by the way. 

At our last regular date, then, we left Mrs. More in 1785, 
that is, in the fortieth year of her life, closing one of her long 
annual visits to London, and preparing to execute a plan she 
had been for some time forming, of gradually withdrawing 
herself from general society, and devoting herself in retirement 
to pursuits, that were even in her youth more congenial to 
her taste and principles. ‘This determination does not appear, 
as her biographer and others intimate, to have been the result 
of any sudden or signal change in her views of religion or 
duty ; but simply the accomplishment of what amidst the most 
brilliant attractions of fashionable society, she had decidedly 
preferred. A little after this period, namely, in 1799, her sisters, 
also, found themselves able by their prudence, assiduity, and 
success to retire frony their task of education, with great credit 
and in affluent circumstances. Previously to taking this step, 
they had built for themselves a house in Bath; and between 
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this as their winter residence, and a pleasant little summer 
retreat, near Bristol, called ‘‘Cowslip Green,” also purchased 
with the joint fruits, as we infer, of their school and of Han- 
nah’s publications, they divided their time (Mrs. More still 
continuing, though much abridging, her visits to London), till 
1802, when they all removed together to ‘‘ Barley Wood,” 
a more commodious residence, situated in a very healthful and 
picturesqne spot, almost in the vicinity of Bristol. ‘To this 
they became so much attached, that they soon afterwards 
parted with their property m Bath, and made it their only 
home. 

Here, in this well-known and constantly visited retreat, from 
which so many of the letters and writings of its celebrated 
occupant are henceforth dated, the happiness of the sisterhood 
was interrupted by the death, in 1813, of Mary, the eldest, 
who had been even as a mother to Hannah, the instructress of 
her childhood,* and afterwards the delighted witness of the 
virtues and splendid reputation of her maturer years. In 1816 
they lost their sister Elizabeth, and this affliction was followed 
in 1817 by one equally severe, in the death of Sarah, the 
next in age, whose vivacity and innocent wit, with a most 
amiable temper, made her the life and charm of their domestic 
circle. But in 1819, Hannah was called to a still heavier sor- 
row by the death, after an illness of only four days, of “ her 
best beloved and sole surviving sister,” Mrs. Martha More, 
nearest to herself in age, probably, therefore, as is common to 
brothers and sisters thus connected, her early confidant and 
friend, as she certainly was the cheerful and zealous partner 
of her charitable labors, her intelligent assistant, if not the 
head, in the sunday-schools, her tender nurse in sickness, and 
the inseparable companion of her healthful hours. These sad 
bereavements were aggravated by her own severe sicknesses, 
which were in several instances protracted and alarming. 
During the greater part of the year 1820, she was confined to 
her chamber, and was often afterwards a sufferer from acute 
bodily pains. But amidst all her trials she was faithful to her 
principles, and maintained with great beauty and consistency 





* As will be remembered, Hannah became the pupil of her eldest 
sister at the first opening of the school in 1757. The seminary appears 
to have been conducted exclusively by the older sisters, Hannah never 
taking part in the instruction. She was in London visiting; and they 
were in Bristol teaching. 
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the filial submission, which in her “ Practical Piety ” she has 
so well mculcated. 

From this period, Mrs. More was the solitary survivor 
(for she seems to have had no near family connexion), — but 
by no means the solitary inmate of her house. Barley 
Wood was still the resort of numberless visitors, intimate 
friends, and entire strangers, anxious to see or to be seen of 
this eminent lady. ‘The number is almost incredible of the 
guests of various pretensions and rank, — some of the highest 
distinction, among whom were two Persian noblemen, others 
like many travellers from our own country, of which great was 
the company, attracted by her fame, and bearing recommenda- 
tions from her friends, — who were courteously received, and, 
as long as her health permitted, pleasantly entertained, all 
with the fruit of her lips, her instructive and animating conver- 
sation, and many with the fruit of her table, breakfast, lun- 
cheon, or dinner, as the hour of coming or other circum- 
stances offered. ‘‘ What do you think,” she writes, in 
1819, to Sir W. Pepys, “ of my entertaining one hundred 
and twenty gentlemen and ladies at dinner last week, and 
about two hundred at tea? ‘The superior part of the company, 
which attended a Bible meeting in our village, adjourned after- 
wards by my invitation to Barley Wood.” This surely was 
an enterprise of no common moment; such as few ladies, 
married or single, even with the hope of thereby entertaining 
angels, would have ventured. But with her, hospitality was 
a favorite virtue. Her domestic establishment, including not 
less than eight servants, of whom, as she found to her cost, 
were a coachman and a gardener, — was on a scale of simple, 
tasteful elegance, which her success as an author enabled her 
without carefulness to sustain. Nor was she at all averse to 
the variety and excitement which such society furnished her ; 
and from a vanity as natural as it was pardonable, of which 
most others would have betrayed more with much less merit 
for its apology, she seems to have encouraged this flattering 
resort of visitors, even when in the opinion of her friends her 
infirmities would have justified or perhaps prescribed retire- 
ment. ‘It must be confessed,” says her biographer, cautiously 
adverting to this delicate subject, ‘‘ that as her valuable life 
drew towards its end, her mind partook more and more of the 
general decay, and that for some time previous to her depar- 
ture she was unfit, though unconscious of her unfitness, to 
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receive the visits of homage, respect, or curiosity, which con- 
tinued to flow in upon her. But her philanthropy, which she 
had always indulged to an extent bordering on excess, made 
it an uneasy effort for her to refuse admittance to any visitor ; 
and however expedient on many obvious grounds it was to 
spare her these excitements, this comparative seclusion was 
not so agreeable to herself as it was satisfactory to others.” 

Clifton was the last earthly residence of this honored and 
lamented lady. Her removal thither from Barley Wood, in 
1828, under the vexatious domestic troubles to which we 
have sufficiently adverted, may be considered as the close of 
her active and intellectual life. From this period till her 
death, a space of more than five years, her health was never 
otherwise than in a tery precarious state, and she was seldom 
free from pain. But to the very last her eye was not dim. 
She could read with ease and without spectacles the smallest 
print. Her hearing too was almost unimpaired; and, as a 
constant attendant observed, ‘ until very near the close of life 
her features were not shrunk, nor wrinkled, nor uncomely, and 
her person retained to a considerable degree its wonted ap- 
pearance, as at a much earlier period.” It must also have 
been a high gratification to her friends, that, amidst the unde- 
niable decay of her vigorous mind, the kindness of her affec- 
tions, the sweetness of her temper, her considerate and active 
charity suffered no diminution or abatement. The arrange- 
ments of her will were in perfect consistency with the well- 
known benevolence of her life. Almost the whole of her pro- 
perty, amounting to about £30,000 or nearly $140,000, she 
bequeathed to various religious and other charities ; among 
which those of Bristol, in the neighbourhood of which she 
lived, where her sisters had early found in their school distin- 
guished patronage, and of the best society of which they were 
themselves a part, were specially remembered. She died on 
the 7th of September, 1833, in the eighty-eighth year of 
her age. 

As we have no opportunities of judging of the character of 
this admirable woman, which are not equally possessed by our 
readers, —- her works and her Memoirs, —any eulogium we 
might offer, after the facts we have exhibited, however just, 
might be deemed superfluous. We prefer to leave with them 
the testimony of a faithfully attached and long valued friend ; 
of one who saw Mrs. More, not as the world sees its followers 
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in their brightness and show, but as a trusted physician sees 
his patient, in the sick chamber, amidst weakness, and de- 
jection, and pain. 

‘It has been my fortune,” writes Dr. Carrick, in a highly 
interesting letter relating the circumstances of her last illness 
and death, ‘ during a long and close intercourse with man- 
kind, to have enjoyed many and valuable opportunities of 
observing and studying the human character under various 
and trying circumstances. But never, I can say with truth, 
have I known a character in all respects so perfect as that of 


Mrs. Hannah More.” 





Art. Il.— Proceedings of the Convention of the Young 
Men of Massachusetts, friendly to the Cause of Temper- 
ance, held at Worcester, July 1st and 2d, 1834. Boston. 


Ford & Damrell. 1834. S8vo. pp. 98, 


in contemplating the great temperance reform, no circum- 
stance strikes us as more auspicious of its successful progress 
and final triumph, than the deep and active interest in it which 
is manifested by our young men. 

While those of maturer years are rapidly passing off the stage, 
and their errors, prejudices, and vices along with them, — 
the young, on the other hand, are coming forward into notice 
and influence, and more and more diffusing, in ¢ thousand 
channels, through the living mass of society, those new truths 
and new virtues, in which they have improved upon a former 
generation. 

The conspicuous part taken by young men in the temper- 
ance reform derives additional interest from the consideration, 
that this reform may be thought to call for peculiar self-denial 
in them,—a sacrifice of those very indulgences, to which 
youth is most prone, and for which the animal warmth, love 
of excitement, and passion for social pleasure, so characteristic 
of that season of life, furnish at least some apology and ex- 
tenuation. 

We venture to remark further, — presumptuous as the asser- 
tion may seem,— that young men are more likely to take 
sound and correct views of the temperance cause, — the prin- 
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ciples upon which it rests, and the measures for promoting it, 
— than those who are more advanced in life. Tlie latter have 
grown up from childhood amidst the universal prevalence, and 
in the personal practice, of that habit, at which the temperance 
reform strikes its unsparing, destroying blow. 'To them, the 
doctrine of total abstinence, — the first elementary principle of 
that reform, — must originally have seemed extravagant and 
impracticable, because wise and good men, of their own and 
former times, have not only failed to discover, but uniformly in 
conduct contradicted and: violated it. No short time, no slight 
effort, is required to root out from the mind old prejudices and 
habits of thought. Even with a clear perception of the evil 
to be remedied, and an earnest desire to apply the remedy, 
these will ever insensibly blend, and embarrass the onward 
movement of reform by doubts and fears and suspicions which 
belong to an age gone by. _ Young men, on the contrary, look 
forth upou the “world with eyes upon w hich the half. -dispersed 
mists of error have left no dimness. If new principles have 
taken the place of old ones in society, their minds require no 
illumination to appreciate and go along with the change. They, 
without an effort, see things as they are, not as they have 
been; and, when still new measures of improvement are pro- 
posed, ‘ forgetting the things which are behind, press towards 
the mark” of perfect and enduring regeneration 
These remarks have been suggested by the pamphlet whose 
title stands at the head of this article. It is an account of the 
proceedings of a convention of young men, held at Worcester 
on the Ist and 2d days of July last, to ‘devise measures for 
advancing the temperance reformation, Previous conventions 
had been held for the same object in this and other states, 
The convention of young men is deserving of particular notice, 
chiefly on account of the new topics, connected with the great 
general subject, but heretofore only slightly and incidentally 
noticed, which were brought up for discussion, and almost ex- 
clusiv ely occupied the attention of the meeting. These were, 
first, the subject of Jegislation in regard to the sale of ardent 
spirit, and, secondly, the use of wine. We shall confine our- 
selves in what follows to the first of these questions. Upon 
this, the following resolutions were proposed, and unanimously 


adopted. 


“ Resolved, that, in regard to the business of retailing, there is 
an inconsistency in our system of legislation, unworthy of the 
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spirit and intelligence of the day ; for, while we require the main- 
tenance of schools to promote knowledge and virtue, we license 
schools of profligacy and vice: while we build prisons and forbid 
crimes, we license that which fills the one and promotes-the other, 
—— we legalize the cause and punish the effect. And, professing 
to be a Christian people, we receive into our treasury the price for 
which we license the surest means of shutting heaven against our 
fellow-beings. 

* Resolved, that, as the traffic in ardent spirits asa drink is 
morally wrong, it ought to be neither licensed nor tolerated by law. 
Resolved, therefore, that the existing license laws of this Com- 
monwealth ought to be repealed, and in their place other statutes 
be enacted, which shall make the sale of ardent spirits a penal 
offence. 

‘Resolved, that the members of this Convention will do all in 
their power by judicious and constitutional means to produce the 
desired reform in the laws of this Commonwealth.” — p. 10. 


With the spirit of these resolutions we heartily concur. At 
the same time we know, that they will encounter severe cen- 
sure, even from many of the friends of temperance. ‘They 
will be pronounced wrong in principle; or, if not wrong, yet 
precipitate and unseasonable. There are certain great truths 
connected with the temperance reform, which, after years of 
persevering effort to demonstrate and diffuse them, have at 
length become clear as the light and firm as the “ everlasting 
hills.’ That drunkenness produces poverty, disease, and 
crime to an enormous amount, — that moderate drinking natur- 
ally leads the way to drunkenness, — that ardent spirits are 
never useful to men in health, — that the sale of ardent spirits 
is morally wrong, — these are principles which, at this day, no 
reasonable man, even though opposed to temperance measures, 
pretends with any show of | argument to deny. With the prin- 
ciples embodied in the foregoing resolutions, it is far otherwise. 
In regard to the latter, not only do that clamorous multitude, 
who cry out against all that is good and praiseworthy, raise the 
alarm of persecution and oppression ; but even those, who join 
heart and hand for the advancement of temperance, differ from 
each other toto celo in their opinions. For proof of this, we 
need only refer to the proceedings of our state legislature at 
their last session. We have too much charity for individuals, 
and too much respect for that ancient and honorable Common- 
wealth whose representatives they are, to question the sincerity 
of those members of the government, who profess to feel con- 
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scientious scruples with regard to any interference of the law for 
the suppression of intemperance. Some of them, no doubt, 
are actuated by the worst motives, and do but publish in the 
halls of legislation, with the sanction of official influence, those 
radical and disorganizing political doctrines, and that malignant 
hostility to all Christian enterprises, which it is their favorite 
pastime in private life to propagate and enforce. Such, how- 
ever, we would fain believe to be as few in number and as fee- 
ble in influence as they are destitute of principle, — and to all of 
a different stamp we would address ourselves upon this subject 
with earnest, but calm and serious argument. ‘There is a new 
point to be gained in the great and holy cause of temperance ; 
and, like others now immovably established, but which ten years 
ago would have been laughed to scorn at the bare suggestion 
of them, it deserves to be gained by fair reasoning and by 
answering all honest objections. 

The current and popular objections to legislating for the sup- 
pression of intemperance are these four, — that it is impracti- 
cable or useless, that it is inexpedient, that it is wrong, that it 
is unnecessary. : 

I. Upon the question of practicability, the favorite argu- 
ment is that derived from past“experience. We hear it said 
on all sides, that the experiment of legislating down intemper- 
ance has already been tried, and has failed ; that, long before a 
temperance society was ever thought of, laws were enacted in 
restraint of drunkenness, and numerous prosecutions instituted 
for the breach of them. Yet the evil went on increasing ; 
and it was the palpable, glaring truth, that government had done 
nothing, and could do nothing effectually, for the cure of this 
raging pestilence, which first suggested to humane and patriotic 
individuals the idea of starting anew in the work of reform by 
the institution of voluntary associations. 

This statement is perfectly true, nobody can deny it; but at 
the same"time carries in itself its own answer. - Because legis- 
lation was resorted to before temperance societies were formed ; 
because positive restrictions, even admitting the licensing 
system to be in any fair sense restrictive and looking only at its 
penal provisions, — were thrown in the face of universal opinion 
and universal practice ; therefore, not the slightest good effects 
were produced. Stupidity itself cannot fail to discern the true 
meaning and object of the license laws. ‘The legislature had a 
sort of vague and floating impression, that, although rum was one 
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of the necessaries of life, and rum-drinking an instinct of nature, 
the temperate indulgence of which their enactments should 
rather encourage than check; yet a regard to appearances 
required some slight notice of great public evils, — some occa- 
sional effort ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat. Of these 
evils drunkenness was one, —the greatest, — greater than all 
others united. ‘The guardians of the Commonwealth must 
therefore, in common decency, declare it to be wrong, and go 
through the ceremony, at least, of passing acts to restrain and 
punish it. Accordingly it was enacted, that only so much 
rum should be sold as the public good required, — that none 
but respectable, licensed men should sell it, —and even they 
should not sell it to drunkards. Such was the substance of the 
laws relating to this subject. What more could be expected 
from lawgivers, a large proportion of whom, it is no slander to 
say, may have themselves actually debated and voted under 
the exciting or beclouding influences of ardent spirits, and that, 
without an accusing whisper of conscience that they did wrong ; 
to whom the idea of total abstinence would have seemed the 
extravagance of ascetic superstition; who regarded every thing 
but staggering, bloated intoxication, as temperance ; and, as if 
by a sort of infatuation, were utterly blind to the connection 
between the moderate use of rum and that brutal drunkenness 
which they condemned. Upon this point we need not enlarge. 
It is sufficient to say, that, in those days, the laws which sanc- 
tioned moderate drinking, as demanded by the public good, — 
which extended a strong arm to help men along in the down- 
ward path, and, only when they had reached the deep abyss, 
pretended in mockery to protect them as idiots or punish them 
as villains, — were a fair expression of public opinion, an accu- 
rate index of the universal habits of the people, and, under a 
free, elective, representative government, could not, in the na- 
ture of things, be other than what they are.* 

But the times have changed. ‘The last ten years have wit- 
nessed a moral revolution in the United States, wholly unex- 
ampled in the history of man. Looking back to the com- 





* Should we be charged with inconsistency, in first saying that the 
laws opposed public opinion, and afterwards that they were the result 
and expression of it; we would more distinctly repeat what has before 
been intimated, — that the former part of the remark is applied to the 
penal, the latter to the permissive, portion of those laws, — showing 
them as repugnant among themselves, as they were fatal to public 
virtue. 
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mencement of this short term, we find a certain habit univer- 
sally prevailing, —making part of every man’s daily existence, — 
adopted alike by all classes and conditions, the old and young, 
the high and low, the rich and poor, — practised on all occa- 
sions, sad or joyous, sacred or secular, — as unquestioned in 
its morality as the eating of bread or the wearing of broad- 
cloth ; and finally, as under these circumstances was right and 
fit, sanctioned and encouraged by the law of the land. But, 
‘in the fulness of time,’ a few individuals were endued, by 
the blessing of God, with wisdom to discern, and courage to 
declare, that this all-pervading habit was wrong, dangerous, 
fatal ; that, every passing year, it destroyed property, life, char- 
acter, and virtue, to a frightful and almost incredible amount ; 
and was, in fact, fast ruining a nation otherwise the freest and 
happiest on earth. Such.a disclosure, involving almost univer- 
sal condemnation, incurred, at the outset, almost universal 
ridicule or censure. But it was true; and never was the 
maxim “ Magna est veritas et prevalebit” more signally veri- 
fied, than in the effects which it produced. ‘The same gener- 
ous spirit, which proclaimed the disease, also devised the rem- 
edy ; and enough of virtuous sensibility yet remained in the 
land, to shudder at the one, and eagerly to adopt and dif- 
fuse the other. If combined simplicity and power be the 
true elements of sublimity, never was there exhibited in our 
world a more sublime moral institution than the Temperance 
Society. In its original smaller than a grain of mustard-seed, 
it has spread into a boundless tree, whose branches are for the 
healing of the nations. At first, obnoxious to all but its found- 
ers, as equally intolerant, fanatical, and visionary, it has silently 
but rapidly extended its triumphs, enrolled under its peaceful 
banner all sects and parties, and gone far, very far, towards 
revolutionizing the inveterate opinions, tastes, and habits of a 
great and free people. 

Is this an exaggerated statement ? I admit that it might be so 
considered, if the temperance reform were confined to that part 
of the community, which has nominally connected itself with 
the Temperance Society, and assumed the express obligation 
of total abstinence. But who does not know, that this is a faint 
and inadequate view of the change which has taken place in pub- 
lic sentiment ; that the efforts, so unremittingly used to spread 
light and information, have succeeded in laying bare to a na- 
tion’s eye the deformities of an established and cherished cus- 
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tom, and in awakening a sympathetic desire for its extermi- 
nation; and, in fine, that at the present moment, whether 
members of the Temperance Society or not, all respectable, 
considerate, conscientious men, unless they are blinded by 
self-interest, from regarding ardent spirits as a necessary or a 
cordial, have come to look upon them with disgust or horror, as 
the great bane and curse of civilized ‘man? 

That these views are substantially correct, we think any one 
may be satisfied, who will propose to himself a few simple 
questions, and answer them from his own daily observation. 
Within the memory of all of us, ardent spirits were always used 
at funerals ; the decanter of brandy was as invariable an ac- 


companiment to these scenes of woe, as the habiliments of 


mourning or the minister of religion. But now ;— what man, 
who has the feelings of one, — we say not, what member of 
the Temperance Society, — but what man, with a heart to bleed 
for the loss of wife or parent or child, would not be shocked and 
ashamed to profane with the deep draught and half-suppressed 
revel the last solemn rites of the dead? Let us run over the 
list of respectable men whom we are in the habit of meeting 
in society. How many of them are there that now habitually 
drink ardent spirits, place them daily upon their tables, and 
furnish them to their servants and guests? Of the truly respect- 
able, very few. And yet there are hundreds who have never 
joined the Temperance Society. Who, that is not notoriously 
wanting in moral principle, at this day, reviles or denounces the 
temperance cause ; or fails to acknowledge the nobleness of its 
object, and bid it God speed? Yet, because an individual ex- 
presses this approbation, and with perfect sincerity, we neither 
do nor have a right to infer that he himself has signed the 
pledge. How many associations are there, which formerly 
transacted all their business and celebrated all their festivities 
under the inspiration of the bottle, that now entirely discard it 
as low and disreputable. Yet many, perhaps a majority, of 
the members, have thus far withheld their names from the total- 
abstinence Constitution. 

These are a few illustrations, — many more will suggest 
themselves to every reflecting reader, —of the pot in ques- 
tion. The truth is, the temperance reform can in no sense 
be measured by strings of names and pledges.. You might as 
well limit the light of the sun to the spot visited by his direct 
rays; or the blessings of a holy religion to the few who minis- 
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ter at its altar. The temperance reform was indeed originated, 
and has been and must be carried on, by pledged associations ; 
but, through their influence, the moral atmosphere of society is 
purified of its deadly elements, and all who respire it are reno~ - 
vated in feeling and principle. Different individuals are re- 
strained by various considerations from taking a conspicuous: 
part in this benevolent work ; but no man, who has even a 
proper self-respect, will now deny, that the use of ardent spirits 
as a drink is a heavy national calamity, and that the efforts to 
banish it from society deserve the warm approval of all who. 
can be touched by the sins and sufferings of their race. 

From these considerations it sufficiently appears, that the 
practicability of legislating for the suppression of intemperance: 
now, is a question which has nothing to do with its practica- 
bility at the time when the existing system of laws was adopt- 
ed. In showing that these laws were untimely, we had occa- 
sion also to show that they were, in principle, radically, fatally 
wrong. ‘They were, in substance as well as name, license 
laws. ‘Their pecuniary impositions were for revenue, rather 
than for punishment. ‘That any law can operate to check a 
vice, which it not only tolerates, but expressly licenses, is a 
paradox too gross to require refutation. We indeed want laws, 
but not such as these. Public opinion, instead of licensing, 
condemns and prohibits the traffic in rum. Let the law do 
the same. Public opinion, instead of regarding the traffic in 
rum as necessary for the public good, sees in it nothing but the 
prolific source of sin, suffering, and death. Let the law do the 
same. ‘Then, and not till then, if the experiment fail, let it be 
said that legislation for the suppression of intemperance is ¢m- 
practicable. 

II. It is further objected, that such legislation is inewpedient. 
By “ inexpedient” I understand to be meant unseasonable, or 
premature ; because the question of general, abstract expediency 
is of course involved in those of practicability, right, and neces- 
sity. Upon this understanding of the term, the force of the 
objection seems to be, that public opinion does not yet, how- 
ever it may at some future time, call for prohibitory laws. 
against the sale of ardent spirit; that laws in advance of public 
opinion will be unpopular, create a reaction, and injure the 
cause which they are designed to advance. The argument 
has been already incidentally noticed, in considering the ques- 
tion of practicability ; but admits and requires a little more: 
precise examination under the present head. 
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It is important to understand what is meant by saying, that 
public opinion calls for legislation upon this subject. We 
understand it to mean, not that prohibitory laws are absolutely 
and imperiously demanded, but that, if enacted, they will be 
cordially sustained and enforced by the people. We under- 
stand it to mean, that public opinion is so far enlightened, and 
prevailing habits are so far rectified, that such laws would no 
longer conflict at fearful odds with either. If so, and if they 
can be further made out to be proper and necessary, this is 
all the expediency we want, and all we contend for. 

In this explanation, we merely urge the propriety of treating 
legislators as reasonable beings, and not as downright machines. 
When a body of men, selected from the community at large 
for superior wisdom, and specially entrusted with the oversight 
of the general welfare, suffer a public evil to pass year after 
year without effectual notice, is it too much to expect, that the 
people should take their tone of feeling from so respectable an 
authority, and, although deeply impressed with the importance 
of efficient action, and ready with their whole heart to sustain 
the most rigid prohibitions, that they should nevertheless pa- 
tiently wait for the measures which calm deliberation and 
enlightened patriotism may dictate ? 

_ The history of legislation furnishes abundant illustrations of 
this remark. Perhaps none more striking could be found, than 
the act of Massachusetts, passed at the session before the last, 
for the suppression of lotteries. Every one will recollect the 
occasion of enacting that law. An unfortunate young man 
had become deeply involved in lottery gambling; had ex- 
hausted his own resources, embezzled the money of his em- 
ployer, brought himself to the verge of detection and infamy, 
and in a fit of despair committed suicide. These circumstances 
produced a considerable excitement against that which was ac- 
knowledged to be the source of so much crime and misery. 
A few petitions were presented to the legislature, then in ses- 
sion, on the subject of lotteries. They were referred to a 
committee ; and, after a few days, a bill was reported, and 
adopted almost by acclamation, which, for strictness and sever- 
ity, considering the comparatively venial nature of the offence, 
has hardly its equal on our statute-book. This law prohibits, 
and punishes, with a heavy fine for the first offence, and im- 
prisonment for the second, the sale, or possession with a view 
to sale, of lottery tickets; the management, drawing, and ad- 
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vertising of lotteries ; and the letting of buildings to be used 
in conducting them ;— bestows a liberal bounty upon any infor- 
mer who will procure conviction of an offender ; — and forfeits 
all moneys drawn in a lottery to the Commonwealth. Here 
was no half-way work. ‘The slightest attention to these pro- 
visions will show, that it was their object to tear up the lottery 
system by the roots. Yet no loud and general and continued 
voice had come up from the people, to indicate that public 
opinion urgently and vehemently demanded so penal an act.. 
Lotteries, it is true, were generally regarded as detrimental to 
society ; but they had by no means become decidedly obnox- 
lous ; no systematic efforts had been made, no societies form- 
ed, no publications issued, to put them down. Respectable 
men sold, —hundreds of respectable men bought, — lottery 
tickets, without disgrace or censure. ‘The legislature was 
borne along by no irresistible current of popular will ; but, un- 
der the excitement of a single, solitary event, and upon their 
own responsibility, passed a law which went the whole length 
of exterminating an extensive and long established institution. 
Under these circumstances, so stern a statute might plausibly 
have been condemned as rash and premature. But what was 
the result? The very passage of the act seemed either to 
create or develope a universal sentiment in its favor. It 
- revealed desires hitherto latent, fixed opinions hitherto vague 
and wandering, and, sustained by an overwhelming majority, 
gave a death-blow to lotteries in Massachusetts. 

It is worth while, for a moment, to contemplate the calami- 
tous incident which gave occasion to this sudden and success- 
ful burst of legislation, and to compare it with certain others, 
somewhat analogous, but more peculiarly connected with the 
vice of intemperance. Some humane lawgiver probably read 
the story of this tragedy in his daily newspaper, and pointed it 
out, with expressions of sympathy, to the attention of other 
members. Let us suppose them to have been advocates of 
the prohibitory system for which we contend, and, at that 
very time, to have been laboring for its adoption. ‘They unite 
with him in his natural emotions of pity and indignation at the 
narrative ; but, in the same column, show him the account of 
the man, who but a few days before crazed himself with rum 
at a grog-shop, went home, and butchered his wife and six 
children, broiling one of them on the fire of his own hearth ; 
and they take up a file of newspapers, and in every one of 
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them exhibit to him some equally dreadful crime, which 
directly and immediately resulted from the sale of ardent 
spirits, and, but for that, could not possibly have happened. 
What would be his reply ? Let experience tell what has been 
the reply to similar appeals. ‘These are events of every 
day’s occurrence ; why should you point them out as deserv- 
ing of special notice?” Strange reasoning !— which would 
make the very frequency of a crime an argument for its impu- 
nity. Fatal influence of custom!—by which the constant 
exhibition of evil blinds the eye and hardens the conscience 
to its enormity. Well might the enemy of rum exclaim to the 
foe of lotteries, ; 


“What would you do, 
Had you the motive and the cue for passion 
That we have? You would drown the world with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free.” 


It is indeed most true, that “ these are events of every day’s 
occurrence.” ‘The people, — in advance of their rulers, —have 
at length become awakened to the solemn truth. That same 
community, which could be so touched by the self-inflicted 
death of one’ man, as to rejoice in the suppression of lotteries, 
is now moved to its depths by the horrors of a traffic, through 
which rivers of innocent blood have been shed, and prepared 
to welcome with the same exultation the unsparing act of gov- 
ernment which shall for ever condemn and blast it. 

We close our remarks upon this branch of our subject with 
a short extract from the late work of Bulwer, ‘“ England and 
the English,’ —a book which abounds with those original 
and striking reflections, so characteristic of its brilliant author. 
“ A good government,” says he, “is a directive government. 
It should be in advance of the people, —it should pass laws 
for them, not receive all law from them. At present, we go 
on in abuses, until a clamor is made against them, and the 
government gives way, —a fatal policy, which makes a weak 
legislature and a turbulent people. A government should 
never give way,— it should never place itself in a condition 
to give way,—it should provide for changes ere they are 
fiercely demanded, and, by timely diversions of the channels of 
opinion, prevent the possibility of an overflow. When a gov- 
ernment acts thus, it is ever strong, —it never comes in con- 
tact with the people, — it is a directive government, not a 
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conceding one, and procures the blessings of a free govern- 
ment by the vigor of a despotic one.” 

LL. ‘It is further objected, that legislation for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance is wrong; that the sale of ardent spirits, 
however pernicious its consequences, is a lawful business, and 
cannot justly or constitutionally be interfered with by the gov- 
ernment ; that temperance societies have a perfect right, by 
argument and motive, by diffusing information and awakening 
excitement, to effect a change in the habits of the people, — 
to dissuade not only the buyer from buying, but the seller 
from selling, provided it can be done by moral influence alone ; 
but that, when they invoke the legislature to impose penalties 
on a regular and quiet traffic, which furnishes profit to a large 
number of their fellow-citizens, they go beyond their legiti- 
mate province, and lend themselves to the encouragement of 
injustice and oppression. 

Before replying directly to these positions, we would take 
occasion to deny both the propriety and expediency of any 
interference by temperance societies, as such, with the busi- 
ness of legislation. These are voluntary bodies of individuals, 
having no legal existence, and therefore nothing to do, in their 
collective capacity, with the laws of the land. Each member 
has certain duties to perform, in reference to the temperance 
cause, by virtue of his subscription to a temperance constitu- 
tion; but he has other duties, wholly independent of the 
former, and in common with every good citizen, as a member 
of civil society. We think it unwise for societies, eo nomine, 
to adopt active measures in favor of prohibitory laws. Such 
proceedings always excite suspicion and prejudice. The cry 
is raised, of combination and conspiracy to take away the 
rights af. individuals, who stand by themselves, and have no 
counter-union to resist the attack. If legislation shall be re- 
sorted to for the suppression of intemperance, it will be because 
intemperance is a public evil, — an injury to the state ; there- 
fore every man, who labors to bring about the application of 
this remedy, ought to act in his individual capacity, as a mem- 
ber of the state. We are not aware, that there has been any 
general departure from this principle. It is very true, that the 
subject of legislation is discussed at the meetings of temper- 
ance societies, — and for the simple reason, that ‘these are the 
only occasions, on which the friends of temperance find oppor- 
tunity to come together and consult upon the best means of 
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advancing the cause. But though societies deliberate and 
resolve, the action which they recommend is uniformly, so far 
as we know, that of individual citizens, without a pretence 
that they are bound by the will or vote of a majority. Let 
this course be persisted in, and calumny will soon be silenced 
or disarmed. If there must be contention, it will be opinion 
against opinion, man against man. ‘Truth and justice will turn 
the scale ; and the victory, when gained, will be an honorable 
and glorious one. 

In maintaining the right of the legislature to suppress the 
traffic in ardent spirit, we are met by one of two difficulties, 
according to the frame of mind which we happen to be expe- 
riencing at the moment. Either so many arguments throng 
upon us, each, as we think, convincing and conclusive, that 
we are compelled to select from among them, and at the same 
time know not which to choose; or else the objection in 
question strikes us as self-evidently false, and we find a sole- 
cism as hard to disprove as if it were an axiom. 

Unconstitutionality is, nowadays, the last refuge of political 
error. When all other pleas fail, this comes in, like the ben- 
efit of clergy, to save, though not to clear, the convicted 
sophist. Used originally by those who understand it, it has 
now become the pet phrase of those who do not; meaning 
every thing and any thing as occasion may require; but fairl 
susceptible of the following paraphrase, — ‘‘ This law I do not 
like ; it hurts my business, and is oppressive ; our constitution 
does not allow oppression ; the law is unconstitutional.” A 
precious specimen of radical logic ! 

We would not dim with the mists of elaborate reasoning a 
clear and bright truth. We pass over without comment these 
simple facts; —that, by the terms of the constitution itself, 
the legislature is invested with discretionary power to “ pass 
all wholesome and reasonable laws, either with penalties or 
without, so as the same be not repugnant to the constitution,” 
and therefore, in reference to a proposed. law, not the power, 
but the want of it, must be clearly made out by pointing to 
some repugnant clause in the instrument; that “a constant 
adherence to the principles of temperance”’ is expressly en- 
joined, both upon “the people in the choice of their officers 
and representatives,” and upon ‘Jawgivers and magistrates in 
the formation and execution of the laws ;” and that the im- 
memorial usage of restricting the sale of ardent spirits to the 
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demands of “ the public good” necessarily involves the right 
of absolutely prohibiting it, when the same great object shall 
so require. ‘To these plain and brief statements we think 
only a few observations need be added. 

What is it, we would ask, that gives to civil government 
the right to interfere, for the correction of the various evils that 
exist among men? Or rather, what is it, that makes it wrong, 
a plain omission of duty, for government not thus to interfere ? 
We can think of only three material circumstances. These 
relate to the magnitude, the extent, and the nature, of the evil 
complained of. If it be small, limited, or private, although by 
no means clearly wrong, it is not clearly right or a duty, for 
the legislature to interpose. But in regard to the evils result- 
ing from intemperance, it is evident, at a glance, that neither 
of these objections exists. Those evils are, in magnitude, enor- 
mous; in extent, all-pervading; in nature, public, and inju- 
rious to the community, as acommunity. The almshouse and 
the penitentiary are standing and melancholy memorials of this 
truth ; for drunkenness, we had almost said drunkenness alone, 
peoples them both. Yet of these institutions, every good gov- 
ernment feels itself bound to take peculiar care ; and in noth- 
ing does our own free legislation more conspicuously exhibit 
its humanity on the one hand and its judicious severity on the 
other, than in providing for the relief of the poor and the just 
punishment of crime. ‘The objection in question involves 
therefore this singular principle, that, — while it is not only the 
right, but the duty and immemorial practice, of the govern- 
ment, to see that poverty, actually existing, be not thrown 
upon the charity of a cold world, but find a sure refuge in the 
permanent establishments of the state ; and that crimes, after 
they are committed, be visited with that degree of retribution 
which the public justice and security demand, — this same 
government cannot legislate preventively, concerning the ac- 
knowledged source of nearly all the poverty and crime in the 
Commonwealth, without an arbitrary violation of its charter 
and of the people’s rights. 

Shall it be said, that government has no right to interfere 
with the cause of public evils, but only with the evils them- 
selves ; that an act, in itself indifferent, cannot properly be pro- 
hibited by law, on account of its injurious consequences? We 
could hardly have believed, had not experience taught us, that 
such a principle would be advanced by any intelligent and 
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observing man. What pupil, in moral or in political philoso- 
phy, has not read of the ‘“ malum in se,” and the “ malum 
prohibitum”? And what distinguishes the latter from the 
former, but the very circumstance, on which this objection is 
founded? It, in fact, blots out from the statute-books of all 
civilized states far the larger portion of their contents. Let 
us look at one or two obvious illustrations. Gaming is not 
denied to be a proper subject of prohibitory legislation. Yet 
who will pretend, that there is any thing criminal in throwing 
a few square pieces of ivory from a box, or distributing oblong 
strips of pasteboard around a table? Lotteries are in them- 
selves innocent, as much so as any other species of hazardous 
speculation; yet, because they are productive of public mis- 
chief, the right to suppress them has never been questioned. 
We go farther than this, and maintain, that some acts, forbid- 
den not only by the municipal but the divine law, are, under 
certain circumstances, excusable in themselves, and wrong 
only in view of their consequences. Theft is an example. 
The poor man, under the fear of imminent starvation, — the 
fountains of charity sealed against him, — steals from his rich 
neighbour bread enough to save him from death ; and is im- 
prisoned, as a felon, without one humane and indulgent friend 
to intercede in his behalf. Why is he, and why does he de- 
serve to be punishéd? Simply in reference to consequences ; 
— because impunity in theft, however insignificant the subject 
of it, however pressing the inducement to commit it, would 
result in an entire insecurity of private property and a dissolu- 
tion of human society. 

Is it objected, that intemperance is a private, personal habit; 
which begins and ends with the individual himself, in no way 
connects him with society, and therefore wants the most 
essential circumstance to justify legislative interference? We 
think that this position might be fully answered, both upon 
principle and analogy. But a more simple way of meeting it, 
is to disclaim any recommendation, on our part, of the course 
to which it refers. We do not contend for laws, which shall 
prohibit the consumption of ardent spirit. Whether right or 
wrong, — a point on which we have little doubt, — we deem 
it impolitic, undignified, foreign from the genius of the nine- 
teenth century, for government to meddle with the private 
habits of the citizen ; to prescribe “‘ what he shall eat, or what 
he shall drink, or wherewithal he shall be clothed.” But the 
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sale of ardent spirits stands on entirely different ground. If 
it can be had for consumption, without being exposed for 
sale, — be it so; let every man carry ona distillery in his 
own house, if he pleases. But, if all the ardent spirit which 
is consumed, is first sold; if the sale is the cause, and the con- 
sumption the effect, —then a most fortunate and legitimate 
mode is provided for suppressing the use by suppressing the 
sale. 

The objection, which questions the right of government to 
interfere on this subject, never assumes a form so palpably 
absurd, as in claiming some peculiar immunity from: legislative 
interference for the business of selling. Wherein this myste- 
rious exemption consists, it might be somewhat difficult to 
point out. ‘Trade, commerce, is in its very nature, emphati- 
cally public, and a proper subject of public direction and con- 
trol. That government never existed on earth, the records 
of whose legislation will not show, that one of its earliest and 
simplest duties was understood to be the regulation of com- 
mercial intercourse, not only with foreigners, but among its 
own citizens. When all civil government shall have come to 
an end, and that state of nature, — falsely called “ the reign 
of God,” wherein law is denounced as tyranny and savage 
license called freedom, once more spread its raven wing over 
the world ; — 


“ When the murderer waits not for the night, 
But smites his brother down in the bright day,” 

and government can neither interpose its shield, nor wield the 
sword of vengeance, because all have an inalienable right to 
do what they please: —then, and not before, will it be time 
to maintain, that all have an inalienable right’ to sell what 
they please. 

1V. We have endeavoured to show, that the interference 
of the law for the suppression of intemperance is practicable, 
expedient, and right. ‘The further question remains, whether 
it is also necessary, to accomplish the object in view, — for 
we are ready to admit, that the spirit of a republican govern- 
ment does not sanction the enactment of any restraining or 
prohibitory laws, except such as the public good absolutely 
requires. It is maintained, that no such exigency exists in 
the case which we are considering ; that intemperance, re- 
garded as a prevailing vice, has its foundation in erroneous 
belief and wrong inclination, and, when these shall have been 
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rectified by a plain and universal exhibition of what is true 
and right, will quietly pass away from among men ; — in other 
words, that public opinion, without other means, will eventu- 
ally accomplish the reformation. 

But what, we would ask, is meant by “ public opinion ” ? 
No phrase is more common, and none, we believe, has a more 
definite signification. It means, undoubtedly, the opinion of 
a majority ; the popular, prevailing sentiment. Who ever 
dreamed of effecting absolute unanimity on any subject? If 
public opinion meant universal opinion, there would be an 
absurdity in talking of its influence ; because that which all 
agree in approving, and all have power to do, will be volun- 
tarily done by all. If every man, woman, and child in the 
community incurred and fulfilled the obligations imposed by 
a temperance society, the great work of reform would have 
been accomplished, and the friends of humanity might repose 
from their efforts.. But supposing a majority only, which is 
all we can reasonably expect, to be of this description, how 
are they to bring about the triumph of virtue over vice, and 
purify the world from gross and ancient pollutions? There is 
but one way; and that consists in the inestimable institution 
of a free government ; under which, and in reference to mat- 
ters that admit of positive regulation, public opinion, — the 
soul, the vital principle, the moving energy of society, but 
nevertheless impalpable and powerless till material instruments 
are supplted to it, — assumes the form of daw, and thereby 
becomes imperative and absolute. 

The application of these remarks to the subject under con- 
sideration is obvious. ‘The temperance cause now has, or 
soon will have, a majority of the community enrolled in its 
ranks. What then? Is there not,—will there not always 
be, — a numerous minority that oppose? While there remain 
in the world bad men as well as good, enemies as well as 
friends to human improvement, it must be so. So long as 
the traffic in ardent spirit shall continue to yield its farthing of 
gain, there will be those, whom no argument or persuasion 
can induce to abandon it; upon whom light and truth will 
fall as powerless, as the moonbeam upon the cold rock and 
insensible clod ; who “ neither fear God nor regard man,” but 
are given over to base and sordid avarice, even though 
human. life and salvation should be the horrid sacrifice. We 
avow our full conviction, that mere moral influence can nevér 
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put an end to this traffic. We would as soon trust any other 
offence against society, — murder, the slave-trade, lotteries, — 
to the same corrective. Moral influence has indeed wrought, 
and will continue to work, wonderful effects. The records of 
the temperance reformation abundantly show, in the numer- 
ous instances of distilleries closed, and stores purified from 
rum, that the power of conscience alone, quickened by the 
exhibition of clear but hitherto forgotten truth, is sufficient to 
divorce from an unholy calling all in whom that divine princi- 
ple has not been long quenched ; ; and encourage the expecta- 
tion, that, in process of time, all honest and respectable men 
will cease to sell this poisonous liquid. But it is surely short- 
sighted folly, instead of charity, not to inquire whether all the 
sellers of ram, or the greater part of them, are “ honest and 
respectable’? And if the better portion abandon the business, 
are there not those who stand ready to take it up and fill their 
place ; or else will not one sell now, nearly or quite as much 
as two sold before ? It is sometimes said, that, when the traffic 
shall have become so disreputable as to fall exclusively into 
bad hands, the consumer will of course take the level of the 
seller, the use of rum be confined to those already degraded 
past hope, and the inroads of intemperance upon the commu- 
nity come to an end. Nothing can be more fallacious. It is as. 
the corrupter of tnnocence that rum is most to be dreaded ; it 
is because he ensnares innocent victims in his toils, that the 
seller of rum is most to be abhorred. It would almost seem, as 
if the mere diffusion of this poison through society had the ef- 
fect to deaden the moral sense, and create an unnatural appe- 
tite. We need coniend, however, for no such subtle and mysti- 
cal influence. All observation proves, that, with regard to in- 
temperance, more than any other in the catalogue of vices, it 
is the presence of temptation which creates the desire for 
indulgence. ‘God made man upright.” No instinct, im- 
planted by his Creator, hurries him on to self-destruction ; — 
but the fatal instruments of evil spread out before him by his 
treacherous fellow-man. ‘The presence of temptation awakens. 
within him artificial desires which nature never knew. Pas- 
sion, solicitation, example, all blend their influence to over- 
come his original antipathy ; till, at last, habit becomes 
stronger than instinct, —enduring as life itself. Intemper- 
ance is of such a nature, that, until the means of gratification 
are withheld, it will be for ever perpetuating its own e xist- 
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ence. ‘The friends of temperance will not indeed cease from. 
doing all that can be done, by exhortation, by moral influence, 
by example. But alas! there wanders through the land an 
agent of evil, which would undo more than all their exhorta- 


‘tions can accomplish. While they yet utter the warning voice, 


the angel of destruction, with his deadly charm, deafens the 
youthful ear, and hardens the tender conscience, against it. 
Moral influence is invisible ; but this tempter, brilliant as the 
serpent in Eden, and having power to call up visions of un- 
earthly beauty before the excited fancy, is, every where seen, 
and every where invites the unwary victim to his embrace. 
Example, — the example of virtue, — is calm and silent; but 
around this fatal deceiver is heard the tumultuous laugh of 
gayety ; and the buoyant spirit, “ burning for pleasure,” rushes 
wildly forward to partake of the intoxicating cup, and bathe 
itself in Elysium. Against such a subtle and deadly foe, all 
mild expedients are powerless ; the omnipotent law alone can 
banish him from the land. 

We have endeavoured, in the preceding pages, to express 
our views upon what seems to us a grave and solemn subject. 
The time, we think, has now come, when the question of the 
temperance. reformation must be settled, and settled for ever. 
The dark age of ignorance has passed away. ‘The clouds 
have rolled off, and hardly a speck remains visible even in the 
distant horizon. We do not now stand where we stood ten years 
ago. ‘Then, when Christian philanthropy first imagined that 
great moral emancipation, for which it has since so earnestly and 
faithfully labored, the work to be done was indeed a mighty 
one, but the means. for effecting it more obvious and at hand, 
and therefore it was not impossible. Ignorance, thoughtless- 
ness, fashion, education, — these were the great sources or 
upholders of intemperance ; and the great instrument for over- 
coming them all, was knowledge, light, exposure of evil 
deadly but unnoticed, of truth plain but forgotten. The rem- 
edy has been tried to the utmost ; the country has been flood- 
ed with light; the subject is now understood, and neither 
argument nor information can ever make it clearer. If the 
experiment fail, the case is desperate ; — “‘ there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sin.” 

It has been our object to show, that, although little more 
can be done for this great cause in the way of light and knowl- 
edge ; yet, the door is now opened, and the time urgently calls 
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for action, — legislative, compulsory action. We regard all 
past measures as chiefly valuable in having been the necessary 
precursors to this final consummation. Without it, the reform 
seems to us partial, temporary, and unworthy of the arduous 
efforts which have been used in its behalf. 

There is, we fear, in some minds, a growing skepticism with 
regard to the final success of the temperance cause, — which 
arises from the contrast between the speculative principles and 
high pretensions set forth in addresses and publications, and the 
actual superficial condition of society. Representations of a 
wonderful change and improvement are regarded as extrava- 
gant, because outward appearances do not correspond with 
them. While the country resounds from one end to the other 
with lectures, and is inundated with pamphlets and newspa- 
pers ; while new accessions to the pledge are trumpeted far 
and wide as conclusive proof that “the work goes bravely 
on’’;—rum still continues to be sold at every corner of the 
streets; and each passing day, with its calendar of crime 
and woe, bears witness to the fatal results. While the elo- 
quent discourse is pronounced in the hall above, there is a 
merry crew in the shop below, whom the ministering priest at 
that altar is entertaining with the story of his doubled profits 
since his frightened neighbour gave up the business. ‘ We say, 
there are those, who grow discouraged in contemplating this 
melancholy contrast ; who begin to feel, as if the temperance 
eause, however noble in theory, were wanting in the practical, 
and would turn out, after all, a visionary though benevolent 
scheme of human perfectibility ; who, beholding sober counsels 
contending at such odds with alluring and deceptive forms of 
evil, —the virtuous principle corrupted, the fixed resolve bro- 
ken, even the solemn pledge violated, through the mere pres- 
ence of surrounding temptation, —are convinced that something 
more decisive must be done, or all is lost. 

These impressions seem to be gaining ground ;— and, in 
consequence, some of the intelligent and influential friends to 
the cause become lukewarm through despondency. Practical, 
sensible men grow dissatisfied with an institution, which pro- 
fesses for its object the moral reformation of the world, but 
seems to have engaged in an — and unsuccessful warfare, 
and expended its strength in words. Every thing gives token, 
that the cause must be carried forward by some new and vig- 
orous effort, —or else it will begin to ebb ; and public opinion, 
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unable to impress itself upon the outward aspect of society, 
will, by a natural reaction, take its own stamp from the visible 
scenes that surround it. Individuals and combinations of in- 
dividuals, have done much of all that they can do. Jt remains 
for government, — whose highest glory and most blessed pre- 
rogative is to promote the virtue of its subjects, — to perfect 
the reform by wise and constitutional legislation. 





[For the Christian Examiner.] 


Art. IIlI.— Essay on the Doctrine of Divine Influence. — 
Continued. 


Havine alluded, in our last Number,* to the importance of 
the Doctrine of Divine Influence, and stated the grounds on 
which our belief of it rests, we proceed now to inquire, in 
in the second place, — What are the methods in which God, or 
the spirit of God, influences the human mind? We have thus 
far pursued our course hand in hand with the great mass of our 
fellow Christians, at least, so far as the reality of these influ- 
ences is concerned. We now come to a point where our path 
begins to diverge from theirs, and where we shall be compelled 
to make the best of our way without their company or en- 
couragement. We must, however, continue to pursue what 
we deem to be the blended light of reason and revelation, 
though we pursue it alone ; and our earnest wish at parting with 
our fellow inquirers is, that the spirit of truth may guide us and 
them into all important truth. This division of the subject, 
moreover, requires especial attention and care ; since it is here 
that mistakes and perversions of the doctrine most frequently 
occur, and it is here too, that they assume a more practical 
character, and tend to results which seriously affect the con- 
duct and happiness of men. ‘ 

Before giving an affirmative answer to the question, how, or 
by what methods, the Divine Influence operates upon the hu- 
man mind, we shall advert to some errors, grave and lament- 
able, as we think, which have prevailed on this subject. 

And, in the first place, we observe that this Divine Influence 
is not supernaturally imparted. ‘There is no evidence to prove 





* See Christian Examiner for January, 1835, pp. 311 - 332. 
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that there is any thing miraculous in the methods in which it is 
vouchsafed to the mind. We use these words supernatural 
and miraculous, in the ordinary sense of the terms, as signifying 
that which is distinct from, and superior to, the established 
laws of nature, or the known and ordinary operations of God’s 
moral government. The proposition then before us is, There 
is no reason to believe that the influence of God upon the 
minds of men is manifested in a supernatural or miraculous 
manner, in this sense of the terms. We are aware that this 
Proposition is not, in so many words, insisted upon by many 
writers of the present day, who nevertheless class themselves 
under that general denomination of Christians who yet con- 
tinue to receive the doctrine -in its primitive purity. Indeed, 
there seems to be a growing desire among the more enlighten- 
ed of this class of Christians to omit the use of those phrases 
which express the supernatural character of the Divine Influ- 
ence, and to substitute others, such as “ saving,” and “special” 
in their place ; and this is to be noted among the auspicious 
signs, that more correct views on the subject are beginning to 
prevail. But the doctrine of the strictly supernatural charac- 
ter of this influence was inculcated by Calvin, though much 
less explicitly than by many of his followers in more recent 
times.* It was strongly urged by Whitfield, and by the Wes- 
leys, particularly in the early part of their career, and be- 
came in the middle part of the last century, on this side of the 
Atlantic, the prevailing belief. It is asserted in a variety of 
forms in the “Constitution of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, as amended and ratified by the General As- 
sembly, at their Session in May, 1821.” It is plainly recog- 
nised in the creed of the Theological Institution of Andover, 
in this State, as well as in most of those of similar kind in our 
country, which profess to be Calvinistic in their character ; 
and is, at the present day, the avowed and cherished belief of 
those Christians generally, who pass under the common name 
of Orthodox. On these accounts, we deem it proper to give 
to the doctrine a distinct and faithful examination. 

In illustration of the prevalence of the doctrine of the strictly 
miraculous influence of God upon the mind, and for the pur- 





* We refer the reader to the “ Institutes of the Christian Religion,’’ 
in proof of this remark, and particularly to Book II. c. 4, and to Book 
III. c, l. Indeed this is one proof among many, of the fact, that hig 
disciples have far outrun their master. 
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pose of bringing it fully and distinctly before the reader, we 
shall refer to the testimony of President Edwards ; the celebrity 
of whose name, the weight of whose authority, as well as the 
honest fulness and explicitness of whose statements, render his 
sentiments on this subject extremely interesting. ‘Thus, in his 
treatise on “ Religious Affections,” a book which is now in 
unquestioned repute, and which, for three quarters of a century, 
has been referred to and quoted, reprinted and circulated, by 
the predominant classes of Christians in this country, with a 
deference only less than that which is paid to the Bible itself, 
we find passages like ‘the following.* 

“ But if there be indeed a power, entirely different from, 
and beyond our power, or the power of all means and instru- 
ments, and above the power of nature, which is requisite in 
order to the production of saving grace in the heart, according 
to the general profession of the country,” &c. — p. 59. 

‘Though this is put hypothetically, yet it is evident from the 
whole course of the argument, that he believed in the reality 
of this power, and that this was supernaturally exercised. And 
it also gives us no less an authority than that of President Ed- 
wards himself, that this was the general profession of ‘this 
country, at the time he wrote. 

Other extracts will show more explicitly his own individual 
convictions of the miraculous character of the “saving ” 

“‘ gracious ” operations of the Spirit. 

“‘ There is no necessary connexion in the nature of things, 
between any thing that a natural man may experience, while 
in a state of nature, and the saving grace of God’s Spirit.” — 
“ There is no revealed certain connexion between a state of 
salvation, and any thing that a natural man can be the sub- 
ject of, before he believes in Christ.” — p. 84. 

“ The Spirit of God is given to the true saints to dwell in 
them, as his proper lasting abode; and to influence their 
hearts, as a principle of a new nature, or asa divine super- 
natural spring of life and action.” — p. 127. 

“They,” that is, the unregenerate, ‘not only have not these 
communications of the Spirit of God in so high ‘a degree as the 
saints, but have nothing of that nature or kind.” — p. 131. 

“ From these things it is evident, that those gracious influ- 





* We quote from the American edition of the “ Works of President 
Edwards,” (1808.) Vol. IV. 
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ences which the saints are subjects of, and the effects of God’s 
Spirit which they experience, are entirely above nature, alto- 
gether of a different kind from any thing that men have within 
themselves by nature, or only in the exercise of natural prin- 
cuples ; and are things which no improvement of those qualifi- 
cations or principles that are natural, no advancing or exalt- 
ing them to higher degrees, and no kind of composition of 
them will ever tied men to; because they not only differ from 
what 1s natural, and from every thing that natural men expe- 
rience, in degree and circumstances, but also in kind ; and are 
of a nature vastly more excellent. And this is what I mean 
by supernatural, when I say that gracious affections are from 
those influences that are supernatural.” —p. 133. 

This, we suppose, is full and explicit enough. But it is 
only a specimen of that train of thought to which the whole of 
the second and third parts of this very able and interesting 
Essay are devoted. He thus speaks of those “ gracious ex- 
ercises and affections which are wrought in the minds of the 
saints, through the saving influences of a Spirit of God, as 
involving a new inward perception or sensation of their minds, 
entirely different in its nature and kind, from any thing that 
ever their minds were the subjects of before they were sancti- 
fied.” And lest it should be thought that this new inward 
perception or sensation might be produced by any “ improve- 
ment, composition, or management of what the soul was before 
conscious or sensible of, or any thing like it,” he goes on dis- 
tinctly to state, that this new spiritual sense and the new dis- 
positions that attend it, are not new “ faculties,” but are new 
“ principles” of nature, —a new foundation laid in the nature 
of the soul, for a new kind of exercises. — pp. 133 — 135. 

And that there may be no shadow of doubt resting on his 
meaning, he carefully distinguishes between the natural and 
supernatural influences of the Spirit of God upon the human 
mind. After speaking of some of the methods in which this 
Spirit assists “ natural men,” he goes on to observe : 

‘¢ And so many other ways might be mentioned wherein the 
Spirit acts upon and assists natural principles ; but after all, ct 
is no more than nature moved, acted upon, and improved ; here 
is nothing supernatural and divine. But the Spirit of God, in 
his spiritual influences on the hearts of his saints, operates by 
infusing or exercising new, divine, and supernatural principles; 
principles which are indeed a new and spiritual nature, and 
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principles vastly more noble and excellent than all that is in 
natural man.” * — p. 136. 

This then is the doctrine of the supernatural influence of 
the Holy Spirit in the conversion of the sinner. We have 
copied these passages in full, that it might be seen that we 
are contending with no fancied hypothesis, no antiquated 
theory ; and also to exhibit on the high authority of President 
Edwards, and in his own words, what the doctrine is and what 
it implies. 

We feel compelled to reject it altogether. We find no au- 
thority for itin reason, in human experience, in the philosophy 
of the human mind, or in the Scriptures. We think, more- 
over, that it is encumbered with insuperable difficulties, and 
lies open to objections which are absolutely fatal. We are 
aware of the strength of this language, and ask the attention 
of our readers to some considerations by which, in our appre- 
hension, it is authorized. 

I. And, in the first place, we reject the doctrine because 
those, who consider themselves to be the subjects of these 
supernatural influences, have not themselves, do not give, and, 
from the nature of the case, cannot give to others, any suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact. We doubt not the reality of their 
belief, or the sincerity of their assertions; but we maintain, 
nevertheless, that they neither possess any proof which ought 
to satisfy their own minds, nor can they afford to others any 
adequate proof that this belief is well founded. The ground on 
which they believe themselves to be the subjects of a super- 
natural influence of the spirit of God is this, and only this,— 
they are strongly persuaded that such isthe fact. “‘ They see,” 
says Locke,t+ whose words we here quote, as a fair and full expo- 
sition of the ground and evidence upon which the doctrine is re- 
ceived, “they see the light infused into their understandings, and 
cannot be mistaken: it is clear and visible there, like the light 





*TIt would be easy to quote volumes from distinguished divines on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to the same purpose. Dr. Milner goes so 
far as to maintain, in so many words, “that this aid of the Divine 
Spirit is a new perceptive faculty, without which the Scriptures afe 
insufficient for the purpose of a revelation.” 

+ Essay, Book IV. Chap. 19, Of Enthusiasm. We refer the reader 
to the whole of this admirable Chapter, as containing the most power- 
ful antidote and corrective of all “ Enthusiasm” on this subject, that 
is to te found, within the same compass. 
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of bright sunshine: shows itself, and needs no other proof but 
its own evidence: they feel the hand of God moving them 
within, and the impulses of the Spirit, and cannot be mistaken 
in what they feel. ‘Thus they support themselves, and are 
sure that reason hath nothing to do with what they see and 
feel in themselves: what they have a sensible experience of, 
admits no doubt, needs no probation. Would he not be 
ridiculous, who should require to have it proved to him, that 
the light shines, and that he sees it? It is its own proof and 
can have no other. When the Spirit brings light into our 
minds, it dispels darkness. We see it as we do that of the 
sun at noon, and need not the twilight of reason to show it us. 
This light from heaven is strong, clear, and pure, and carries 
its own demonstration with it; and we may as rationally take 
a glow-worm to assist us to discover the sun, as to examine the 
celestial ray by our dim candle reason.” ss * * * 
“This,” he goes on to observe, “ this is the way of talking of 
these men: they are sure, because they are sure: and their 
persuasions are right, only because they are strong in them. 
For, when what they say is stripped of the metaphor of seeing 
and feeling, this is all it amounts to: and yet these similes so 
impose on them, that they serve them for certainty in them- 
selves, and demonstration to others.” 

This we believe to be the true statement of the matter, and 
the evidence adduced in support of a supernatural illumination 
of the mind resolves itself, when examined and divested of 
figurative language, into this, namely,—a_ strong persuasion 
of the fact. But what proof is there that the persons thus 
affected are not self-deceived in this? What test or criterion 
have they, by which they can distinguish these alleged extra- 
ordinary operations of the Spirit from the movements of an 
excited mind? If they have no evidence to offer in support 
of this save the strength of their persuasions, if they speak of 
a supernatural light which shines by its own inherent lustre, 
what is this but saying that they believe because they believe? 
If they yield their belief to an impression or impulse because 
it comes from God, the reason, undoubtedly, is a good one. 
But the question is, How do they know it came from God? If 
the answer be, as in fact it is, that they are strongly persuaded 
of it, they know it to be so; the question recurs, Wh 
they persuaded of it? how do they know it to be so? If there 
be no proof of this, as there, confessedly, is not, besides the im- 
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pression or impulse itself; if there be no rational grounds for 
this belief, as there is not, for, if there were, its whole nature 
would be changed ;— then the statement of their belief is 
reduced to this, — they believe the impulse to be from God 
because it is divine, and they believe it to be divine because 
it comes from God. 

But further, the argument in support of the miraculous in- 
fluences of the Spirit, not only is thus found, when strictly 
examined, to revolve in a vicious circle, and is, in conse- 
quence, unavailing and nugatory ; but is wanting in that very 
species of evidence on which it is professedly grounded. We 
ask particular attention to this point. ‘This evidence in sup- 
port of the supernatural influence in question, is, we are told, 
the highest possible. It is no less than the evidence of Con- 
sciousness. ‘The impression, or state of mind, bears with it, 
it is said, the marks of its divine origin, and of this they are 
conscious. But of what are they conscious? Of nothing, 
certainly, but the impression or state of mind itself. That it 
has these marks of divinity is merely a matter of inference. 
It is strong, it is peculiar, and hence they infer that it is 
divine. ‘The whole evidence then of consciousness, which is 
so confidently relied upon, when closely analyzed, amounts to 
this, and nothing more ;—all that is made known by conscious- 
ness is the existence of the impression ; but that this impres- 
sion is supernatural, which is the very point to be proved, is 
only an inference which the mind itself makes ; and it is one, 
moreover, which, from the nature of the case, is extremely 
liable to be mistaken. ‘There is then no evidence of con- 
sciousness whatsoever. 

But, not only is the doctrine unsustained by any sufficient 
evidence, and not only is it wanting in that particular species of 
evidence, on which it professedly rests, but this is the fact in 
respect to a —_ that requires proof of a high and extraor- 
dinary kind. ‘This will appear from considering that the in- 
fluences of the Spirit under remark are of a miraculous or 
supernatural character. Now the only adequate proof of 
such a miraculous influence, is. miraculous agey. Nothing 
short of this is sufficient evidence of the fact. Nothing less 


than this can substantiate it. No one, without this evidence, 
is authorized to believe that he is himself the subject of such 
an influence; and no one, without this evidence, has any 
claims to be considered by others as being the subject of such 
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an influence. Ordinary events are established by the ordinary 
processes of proof. ‘Those which are extraordinary require to 
be authenticated by this kind of proof ina higher degree. But 
those which are asserted to be miraculous, that is, above or be- 
yond the common laws of nature, require to be established by 
those proofs which are miraculous, that is, those which are above 
or beyond the common lawsofnature. We repeat then, though it 
is almost a self-evident proposition, that the only sufficient proof 
of a miraculous influence exerted on any mind, is a miraculous 
agency, or exhibition of this influence. ‘These principles are 
recognised in all the recorded acts of God’s interposition in 
human affairs. When He gave the light of prophecy and 
divine revelations to holy men of old, He gave, with them, 
those visible signs of His peculiar power and presence, which 
were a decisive confirmation of them to their own minds, and 
to the minds of others. It was something beside a strong per- 
suasion, in the mind of Moses, which urged him to go to the 
relief of his brethren in Egypt ; and he did not venture to trust 
to any internal light on this subject, until it was authenticated, 

as the will of God, by the miraculous signs of the bush burning 
without being consumed, and by the conversion of the rod into 
a serpent. “Gideon’s fleece is another instance of the same 
fact. . And our Saviour himself claimed not to be the Messiah 
upon the assurance of any inward light, invisible to others and 
inexplicable to himself, but upon the grounds of the miracles 
which he performed, and these were open, overt facts, facts 
addressed to all the senses. “ If,” said he, “I had not done 
among them the works which none other man did, they had 
not had sin.” And again, “'The same works that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” And in like 
manner — “Though ye believe not me, believe the works ; 
that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I 
in him.” And when the faithless Thomas would not give 
credence to the identity of Jesus, after his resurrection, even 
on the evidence of sight, but demanded the confirmation of 
touch also, our Lord mildly, indeed, reproved him for his in- 
credulity, but, nevertheless, afforded to him the additional proof 
that he required. And now, to apply these remarks to the 
subject before us, if any claim to be the recipients of a super- 
natural illumination, we may not only properly withhold our 
belief of this fact, but we are imperatively obliged to reject 


any such claim, until they will give sufficient proof that it is 
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well founded. And as the only sufficient evidence of this is 
supernatural power, and as they will not, it is to be presumed, 
require of us to believe in their peculiar light on less decisive 
proof than the Prophets, our Saviour, and his Apostles gave, 
we may wait, before we admit their high pretension in this 
respect, until they show its reality, by curing the sick with 
a word, raising the dead, ruling the elements, or by doing 
some other ‘ works,” which none can do “ unless the Father 
hath sent him.” We solemnly maintain that we are at liberty, 
nay, that it is our imperious duty, without at all calling their 
veracity or sincerity in question, to determine for ourselves, 
whether it be not more probable that they are deceived in 
their belief of a supernatural influence of the Spirit, than that 
a belief, which seems to us encumbered with insuperable diffi- 
culties, can be true. And we would conjure all serious in- 
quirers on this subject to reflect how hazardous a thing it is 
to trust to mere internal convictions, which are independent 
of, and considered superior to, our rational faculties. What 
criterion have we, in such a case, by which we can distinguish 
true religion from superstition, wisdom from folly, truth from 
error, sense from nonsense? ‘There is not a religious zealot 
in Christendom who is more fully conscious, more entirely 
convinced of his peculiar illumination, than is the poor maniac 
of the existence and reality of those images which are the 
creation of his own sick brain. And we cannot perceive why, 
on the principle maintained, the one has not the same right to 
insist on the strength of his convictions as the other. We 
would here cite an instance in point. Within the circle of 
our own daily walks, there is an aged female, who sees, that 
is, in her own belief, sees a celestial messenger or angel from 
heaven, with whom she converses, and holds delightful, and, 
to her, edifying communion, and this, too, every successive 
morning and night. Nothing can exceed the strength of her 
conviction on this subject. It is clear, full, perfect, and no 
earthly being can dispossess her of it; whilst in all things 
else she is perfectly rational. Now if the mere convictions of 
a person in regard to any fact are to be taken as proof positive 
of the reality of the alleged fact, without further evidence, 
then this person is to be believed in regard to the undoubting 
persuasion of hers, though every one else perceives that it must 
be an instance of monomania, or partial insanity. And this 
example, too, may serve to illustrate the application and force 
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of the argument above stated in reference to the alleged evi- 
dence of consciousness. This person is as conscious of the 
presence and communion of this heavenly visitant, as any indi- 
vidual ever was of a supernatural influence. But of what is 


‘she conscious? Of nothing but certain impressions on her 


mind, produced, as she believes, by the presence of an external 
object. ‘That these impressions thus made are to be referred 
to a divine origin, is an inference of her own; and it is one, 
which all but herself conclude to be the effect of a mind, so 
far as this particular circumstance is concerned, diseased and 
disordered. 

Such are the consequences of the disuse and disavowal of 
our rational faculties in regard to the subject of divine influence, 
and of believing because we believe. hat, in fact, but this 
very thing in regard to religion generally, has led to all the 
delusions and excesses of fanaticism and enthusiasm, which 
have so often and so deplorably disgraced the Christian name ? 
“ Every conceit,” to quote again the authority of Locke, “ that 
thoroughly warms our fancies, must pass for an inspiration, if 
there be nothing but the strength of our persuasions, whereby 
to judge of our persuasions: if reason must not examine their 
truth by something extrinsical to the persuasions themselves, 
inspirations and delusions, truth and falsehood, will have the 
same measure, and will not be possible to be distinguished.” * 
Nor is this all. If mere persuasion, without proof, is a suffi- 
cient guide, then the more perfectly reason and common sense 
are silenced, the more perfect will the persuasion be, and con- 
sequently, more unquestioned its guidance, and more certainly 
divine. Yet further; if the strength of persuasions, in them- 
selves considered merely, be sufficient evidence of their truth, 
then there is not a folly, or an extravagance, or an absurdity in 
opinion, of which men have been strongly persuaded, that is not 
true. And as men have been equally persuaded of the truth of 
absurdities and extravagances which are directly opposed to each 
other, these opposite absurdities and extravagances are equally 
true. Until, then, some criterion or test is furnished, by which 
the alleged supernatural influence of the Spirit is to be distin- 
guished from the natural movements of the mind, as it is oper- 
ated upon by countless motives, known and unknown ; and this 
too, distinct from, and in addition to, the strong persuasion of 





* Chap. above quoted, § 14. 
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the existence of this influence, we are obliged to doubt the 
reality of any such influence. 

II. But we have only begun our objections to this doctrine. 
Another is this. ‘There are frequent instances of good and 
pious men, who give as full evidence as any persons can, 
whatever their speculative belief may be, that they are moved 
by the influences of God’s spirit; who exhibit, in their daily life, 
those Christian graces, which are expressly declared by St. 
Paul to be the fruits of the Spirit, namely, ‘“ goodness, righ- 
teousness, and truth ;”’ * but who nevertheless assert that they 
are wholly unconscious of any such supernatural influences. 
Examples of this description are by no means rare. Our read- 
ers must be particularly unfortunate in their social relations 
not to know many such. And when we take this fact in con- 
nection with another, and one which we would state without 
invidiousness, that those who declare themselves to be the sub- 
jects of a supernatural influence, are not always superior to those 
just mentioned in those moral and religious qualities which are 
declared to be the scriptural evidences of the spirit of God, but 
on the contrary, are sometimes grossly wanting in them, the 
fair inference from these united facts seems to be, that the ar- 
gument from experience, so far as it depends on testimony, 
labors for want of proof. For which is more rational, to 
believe that they who give the only scriptural proof, namely, 
that of “fruits,” of their being moved by a divine influ- 
ence, are in an error; or that those who give far less or no 
such proof of the supernatural presence of the Spirit, are in an 
error ? 

Iii. And this naturally leads us to a third objection with 
which the doctrine under remark is fatally encumbered. ‘Those 
who assert themselves to be thus supernaturally enlightened by 
the spirit of God, and who have equal claims to be believed, 
often take irreconcilably different views of the same subjects, 
and of those also, which are of the highest import: such for 
example, as the character of God; of Christ; of human na- 
ture; of the terms of pardon and acceptance of sinners. This 
is a notorious fact. But can we believe that the true spirit of 
God speaks a double language? that it inspires one man 
with one set of truths, and another man with a different one? 
Since, then, these alleged supernatural influences of the Spirit 





*Eph. v. 9. See also Gal. v. 22, 23. 
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lead to conclusions opposed to each other, and this is obviously 
the fact ; and since the evidence in one mind is as strong as 
the evidence in another, and none has a right to claim a 
preference with respect to his peculiar light; and since, yet 
further, there is no common criterion by which the claims 
of both are to be tested, must it not be that endless and inex- 
tricable confusion must follow from the reception of this doc- 
trine? Is, then, the spirit of God a spirit of discord ? 

IV. We are constrained to reject this system of supernatural 
influences, because, in the fourth place, it is opposed to all 
that we know of God’s moral government. Every thing that 
takes place in His providence, is produced through the agency 
of means or second causes. ‘ Not seldom, a long and circuit- 
ous train of them, the connections and combinations of which 
it is not in our power to trace, conceals from our view the spirit 
that guides, and the power that effects the whole. Nor is it 
only great events, and the accomplishment of great purposes, 
that we are to trace to the agency of the spirit of God. It 
extends not less to the common provisions and constant occur- 
rences of life; to the food by which our life is supported, and 
every provision by which it is made comfortable. ‘These are 
the gift of God; not directly, not independently of our exer- 
tions, nor without the exertions of others, but by employing 
them both. God is also the preserver of our lives, and is to 
be acknowledged in all the common as well as the uncommon 
exigencies of our being. Not, however, by immediate acts of 
power and a direct agency is this done, but by the instrumen- 
tality of an infinite variety and complicated system of means. 
Of these means, our own exertions, and the assistance of 
others, constitute an essential and a principal part. If they are 
neglected or withheld, the protecting care of heaven is with- 
held. We perish. A miracle is not wrought to save him 
who takes no care to save himself.” * But if God, in impart- 





* This quotation will be recognised as an extract from Dr. Ware’s 
“Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists.” Letter VI. pp. 111, 112. 
Cambridge, 1820. We would take this opportunity of observing, that 
these Letters of Dr. Ware exhibit a model of the temper and spirit with 
which religious controversy should be conducted. The Letter above 
quoted may be cited as a specimen of the whole. The conscious yet 
quiet power, with which the argument of his opponent is examined, 
what is irrelevant in it laid aside, its just strength and point allowed, 
and then fairly met and answered, are truly admirable. 
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ing his spiritual influence to the mind of man, acts directly, 
without any such agency of means, in some indiscribable, in- 
comprehensible, and miraculous way, then it is an act of omnipo- 
tence, which is without a parallel in His whole universe be- 
sides ; it is without those characteristics of His agency, which 
mark his doings in all things else; it is opposed to all those 
analogies which run through all His moral superintendence of 
man. And all this, moreover, is done, as we shall soon show, 
without any adequate call or cause, unnecessarily and gratui- 
tously. Now we cannot but think that this view of the subject 
presents a valid objection to the doctrine under discussion. We 
must conclude that a system which involves such a departure 
from the usual course of God’s providence, and this for no ade- 
quate, and even for no necessary and important cause, should 
be received with much hesitation and doubt. 

V. We cannot receive the doctrine of the supernatural in- 
fluences of the Spirit, because, in the fifth place, it supposes a 
miracle to be wrought in the minds of men, when no miracle is 
needed. It implies an altogether gratuitous use of divine 
power. In the very constitution of our minds, God has made 
provision, as we have already observed,* by which he can lead 
them to any result, by those influences, to which, in their 
natural operation, they are or may be subjected. ‘The pro- 
vision, it will be remembered, is this. ‘The order in which 
ideas and emotions arise within us, and the circumstances 
which may give them vividness and intensity, are often wholly 
unknown to us. ‘This order and these circumstances, there- 
fore, may be altered or interrupted by the ordinary influence 
of God upon the mind, without our being conscious of the 
peculiar operation of this influence, and without our being able 
to discern it as working separately from the natural operations 
of the intellect, though, at the same time, we profit by its 
agency. If this be so, and to deny it, is to deny one of the 
most obvious facts in the philosophy of the human mind, a fact 
of which any man may be assured by one moment’s reflection ; ; 
if this be so, then is it not gratuitous to suppose that the 
miraculous influence of the Spirit of God is necessary in the 
conversion of men from sin to holiness ?— that he takes us, 
without any necessity for it, out of a moral dispensation of gov- 
ernment, and puts us into a miraculous one ? 





* See Christian Examiner for January, 1835, p. 315. 
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VI. We object to this doctrine of supernatural illumination, in 
‘the sixth place, because it renders unimportant or useless the 
ordinary means of improvement, which God, in his goodness, 
has put into our hands. What is the object of all the instruc- 
tion of nature, providence, and of the Jewish and Gospel dis- 
pensations ? What is the use of all the moral machinery which 
God established at first, which has been continued in operation 
through all ages, and is, at this moment, producing its appoint- 
ed results in every thing around us, and in us. Is it, or can it 
be any other than the improvement of man’s moral and reli- 
gious nature ; the advancement of that spiritual part of his be- 
ing which shall bring him into a nearer likeness to God, and 
prepare him for the holiness and happiness of the eternal 
world ? If this be not the design of these means, what are they 
designed for? But if this be their design, by the appointment 
of God, shall we venture to say, that they are not adequate to 
accomplish their end ? — that their most successful operation is 
yet a failure? Yet it is to this extent that the system under 
consideration reaches ; since the change to be wrought in us, is 
not one which can be effected by the use of these means; but 
is expressly said to be one “totally different, not only from 
every thing that natural men experience, in ‘degree and cir- 
cumstances, but also in kind, and is of a nature vastly more 
excellent.”” What a piece of solemn trifling, then, it is to offer 
motives and means of Christian improvement to men, when 
they are so utterly ineffectual in accomplishing their object ? 
What works of supererogation, how vain, how worthless, are 
our sabbaths and sanctuaries, our religious meetings, our in- 
structions and prayers, and all the ordinary means of religious 
improvement? It is not enough, then, that God has given us 
hearts to feel, and minds to know ; manifestations of Himself 
in His wondrous frame of nature ; the lessons of His providence 


every day and every hour ; and, more than all this, His blessed 


Gospel ; the instructions and example of His Son ; the aids of 
His good Spirit to codperate with all our good efforts !— All 
this is unavailing to lead us to Him in humble faith and child- 
like trust, until some strange and unaccountable and abso- 
lutely miraculous influence is communicated to the mind, in 
some equally strange, unaccountable, and miraculous way ! 
VII. Our next objection to the doctrine under remark seems 
to us to be decisive, even though it stood alone. It is, that the 
effects, which are relied upon as proof of the supernatural illu- 
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mination of the human mind, by the Spirit of God, may all be 
accounted for on principles strictly natural. It will here be 
seen that we meet the argument in favor of this doctrine on 
the ground where its ad. ocates are most willing to place it. 
They confidently, and doubtless with entire honesty and self- 
conviction, appeal to the alleged effects of the Divine Influ- 
ence, as being decisive evidence of its supernatural character. 
Now, if we can show, or make it appear probable, that these 
effects have no just claim to this distinction, then this part 
of their argument will be found to be untenable. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to go into much 
detail on this part of the subject, since it is one of great prac- 
tical importance in itself, and comprises the true explanation 
of all those mental phenomena which are thought to be miracu- 
lous. 

Among those influences, whose effects, combined in various 
modes and degrees, exhibit the results which are considered to 
be supernatural are the following :— That peculiar constitu- 
tion of body called temperament, by which persons are predis- 
posed to be gloomy, timid, mystical, austere, ascetic, liable to 
great excitement and great depressions of feeling, without any 
adequate cause ;— Education, in its broadest sense, including 
the education of circumstances, the unsuspected influence of 
parents, relatives, friends, and associates, and the moral and reli- 
gious atmosphere which is habitually breathed ; and Education 
also, in its stricter sense of direct instruction, including the les- 
sons at a mother’s knee, at the school, at the college, the tasks 
that are studied, the books that are read, and all the specific 
means of moral suasion ;—the power of strong belief, to create, 
so far as almost any mere state of mind is concerned, the thing 
believed ; — imagination, with all its transforming power, espe- 
cially when it is excited, for the first time, by religion appre- 
hended as a reality, and associated with sensible images of the 
future destiny of the undying soul ;—the countless influences 
of association, by which, we know not why or how, certain 
places, persons, times, and events appear to be fraught with a 
mysterious interest and an inexplicable connexion ; — the 
strange and unexpected concurrence of circumstances, which, 
by an agency not our own, lead to some deeply affecting result; 
— peculiarities of thé individual, which make him, or seem to 
make him, an exception to all known laws ; — the unsuspect- 
ed influence of an impatience of being thought less susceptible 
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than others ;— those frauds, pious and impious, which we are 
always liable to practise on ourselves, where deep feeling, re- 
ligious or not, is concerned ;—all these, and various other 
causes purely natural, but which we cannot now stop to enu- 
merate, will be found to produce, or enter into, or affect, those 
mental states, which are generally believed to be the result of 
an immediate supernatural effluence of the spirit of God. And 
when we take into view the Means, which with such devoted 
and skilful zeal are frequently used to effect this desired 
change in the mind, — such as the continual solicitations; the 
earnest and impassioned appeals which are directed to the 
imagination and the passions ; the prayers, tears, and beseech- 
ing looks of anxious friends; the use that is always made of 
that natural sympathy which darts, like the electric fire, through 
crowds of those who are assembled for a common object, and 
which makes each experience the concentrated emotions of all ; 
the more than scenical artifice, shocking as the thought is, and 
the elaborate arrangement, we had almost said, the trick of ar- 
rangements, which are used, doubtless with the best intentions, 
but still used, to affect the mind ina certain prescribed way; — 
when we consider the nature of those Doctrines which are 
commonly associated with that of a supernatural change, and 
how appalling they must be to a mind which receives them as 
scriptural truth ; — when, in fine, we recollect that there are al- 
ways some persons, upon whom these influences may be brought 
to bear with a peculiar force, such, for example, as those, who 
from their natural openness to impression, or from the effects 
of disease, or from a consciousness of guilt, which is a much 
more deeply seated and more widely spread sentiment of our 
nature than is ordinarily supposed; or who, from self-dissatis- 
faction, or a feeling of spiritual insecurity, or an earnest de- 
sire of spiritual advancement, or a yearning after pardon and 
hope and help from on high, or from any other exciting 
cause, are predisposed to be powerfully affected ;— we can 
have, we think, but little difficulty in tracing the change, which 
is thought to be produced by the supernatural influences of 
God upon the human mind, to causes strictly natural. The 
wonder is, —not that confessedly great effects are produced, 
—pbut that they are not more frequent and more tremendous 
and overwhelming. What reason is there, then, for consider- 
ing these results as being out of the ordinary course of nature ? 
What warrant is there in reason or in revelation to multiply 
VOL. XVIII. — N. S. VOL. XIII. NO. I. 3 
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miracles without a cause? And, since it was just now shown 
that, as the manner in which the Spirit operates upon the mind 
does not necessarily imply that it should be supernatural, so, 
from considering the effects produced, we see no reason for 
concluding that they are, in fact, supernatural ; what ground is 
there for believing that any supernatural influence of divine 
power whatever is exerted in the production of the alleged 
effect ? 

It may not perhaps be necessary, but, that we may illustrate 
yet more clearly our view of this subject, we shall proceed to 
show the application of the principles here laid down, to the 
explanation of one or two individual cases of alleged supernat- 
ural illumination ; and, for this purpose, we shall select those 
which are the most authentic and unquestioned. 

We suppose, that the case of Joun Bunyan, author of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” will be admitted to be one of the most 
signal of this description. But, if we look narrowly into the 
history of his inward “ experiences,” as he himself has record- 
ed them, we shall find little proof of their supernatural charac- 
ter, and shall be led to conclude that he was only, as his 
biographer Southey calls him, a “ glorious dreamer,” after all. 
We shall trace, in a few words, the religious changes of his 
mind ; and in doing this, shall use, as far as possible, his own 
strong and descriptive language. 

He was born under circumstances extremely unpropitious to 
all moral and mental culture. He was, he tells us, “ of a low, 
inconsiderable generation ; my father’s house being of that rank 
that is meanest and most despised of all the families of the 
land.” * He learnt, indeed, ‘ according to the rate of other 
poor men’s children, but soon lost the little that he had been 
taught even almost utterly.” His mind was of the most sus- 
ceptible, enthusiatic, imaginative, and superstitious cast. In 
his very boyhood he was beset by horrible visions by night, 
and dreadfully compunctious visitngs by day. ‘‘ When I was 
but a child,” he tells us, “ but nine or ten years old, these did 
so distress my soul, that in the midst of my many sports and 
childish vanities, amidst my vain companions, I was then so 
overcome with despair of life and heaven, that I should often 
wish, either that there had been no hell, or that I had been a 
devil ; supposing they were only tormentors; that, if it must 





* We quote from the “ Life of John Bunyan,” prefixed, by Southey, 
to his splendid edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 8vo. London. 
1830. 
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needs be that I went thither, I might rather be a tormentor, 
than be tormented myself.” “As he approached maturer years, 
he met with some providential escapes from death, which, in 
the retrospect, after his mind had received a more decidedly 
religious tone, solemnly affected him. He was married, prob- 
ably before he was nineteen, to a woman who seems to have 
been of a kindred spirit; and the reading with her of the 
“Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,” and the Bishop of Ban- 
gor’s “* Practice of Piety,” served to deepen his religious im- 
pressions. The principles of veneration and awe, which 
throughout were distinctive characteristics of Bunyan’s mind, 
were, about this time, strongly developed, and, in consequence 
of his extreme ignorance, degenerated into the most ridiculous 
superstitions, ‘The high place, priest, clerk, vestment, ser- 
vice, and what else belonging to the church,” filled him with 
profound reverence, and “he could have laid down at the 
feet of a priest, and been trampled upon by them, their name, 
their garb and work did so intoxicate and bewitch”’ him. The 
unsoundness and nervous debility of his mind at this period 
are obvious from a variety of anecdotes. We cannot stop, and 
have no desire, to relate them, and shall merely make such a 
reference to them as may be necessary for our present purpose. 
Thus, while engaged one Sunday, in a noisy sport, it seemed 
to him as if a voice from heaven suddenly darted into his soul, 
and said, ‘‘ Wilt thou leave thy sins, and go to heaven? Or have 
thy sins and go to hell?” “ At this,” he continues, “ I was put 
to an exceeding maze ; — and was as if I had with the eyes of 
my understanding seen the Lord Jesus looking down upon me, 
as being very hotly displeased with me.” It happened, ‘ about 
this time, as he stood at a neighbour’s shop-window, curs- 
ing and swearing and playing the heathen, after his wonted 
manner,” that the reproof of a dissolute woman, on account of 
his profaneness, so impressed him, that he ever afterwards relin- 
quished this sin. His childish love of bell-ringing, for which his 
conscience rebuked him; and his yet more childish fears that, 
in consequence of merely going to look at the ringers, one 
of the bells would fall upon him directly ; or that it should hit 
him by a rebound, in its descent, as he was sheltering himself 
under a beam; or that, finally, the steeple itself, bells and 
all, as he stood in the door-way, would fal] upon him, as a ju- 
dicial punishment for his sinful and presumptuous hankering 
after this vain practice of bell-ringing, — are examples of the 
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diseased condition of his nervous system, and highly excitable 
state of his feelings. 

We recount these things merely to show the spiritual idio- 
syncrasies of Bunyan’s mind. We profess ourselves admirers 
of his genius, and think, with his biographer, Southey, that his 
‘“‘ character would be imperfectly understood, and could not be 
justly appreciated, if this part of his history were kept out of 
sight. ‘lo respect him as he deserves, to admire him as he 
ought to be admired, it is necessary that we should be informed, 
not only of the coarseness and brutality of his youth, but of the 
extreme ignorance out of which he worked his way, and the 
stage of burning enthusiasm through which he passed,—a 
passage not less terrible than that of his own Pilgrim in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.” ‘The circumstances, by 
which this enthusiastic stage of his progress was marked, we 
cannot now particularly dwell upon. It seems to us of very 
little importance what they were. The balance of his mind, at 
no time well poised, was now almost entirely destroyed. Bun- 
yan never but imperfectly possessed the power of distinguishing 
what was purely imaginary in the various states of his mind, 
from what was real; and, in the dréadful mental conflicts which 
now awaited him, he possessed this power less than ever. His 
first notion of a “ new birth” and its kindred doctrines seems 
to have been derived from the talk of some “ poor women,” 
which he overheard as he was “ tinkering in the streets of Bed- 
ford.” ‘ They were to me,” he says, “as if they had found 
a new world, as if they were people that dwelt alone, and were 
not to be reckoned among their neighbours.” He now read 
the Bible with “new eyes.” He began to take delight in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, which “ before he could not away with.” 
He was “ put to his plunge ” in regard to the question, whether 
he had faith or not, and believed the only way in which he 
could be certified of this was by working a miracle. In this, 
as we have shown above, his inference from his principles was 
consecutive and rational. He was, however, withholden from 
trying the experiment by the equally rational fear that he 
should fail, and if so, “then to be sure he had no faith, but 
was a cast-away and lost.” He had now a vision, in which 
the happiness of the sanctified was presented to him, and in 
this we perceive the seminal principle of “ ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ He was next driven to the very verge of madness by 
doubts concerning his being one of “the elect.” But, while 
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he was even “ giving up the ghost of all his hopes,” he was 
encouraged by a text of Scripture which suddenly occurred 
to him. ‘Then a fear arose, “ whether the day of grace were 
not past.” “What,” said he, “if the good people of Bed- 
ford who were already converted, were all that were to be 
saved in those parts?”’ A very rational inquiry indeed, for one 
who believed in “special grace,” as he did. But he was 
again comforted by a passage of Scripture, which occurred 
under singular circumstances. ‘Then came another and a sad- 
der fear. It was a doubt whether he was “called.” He found 
new depths of corruption in his wicked heart. “ Sin,” he says, 
‘“‘ would as naturally bubble out of it as water from a fountain.” 
‘*‘ { was sorry that God had made me man.” But now the 
dawn of a more permanent comfort began to appear. From 
this deep distress and anguish he was relieved in a very singular 
manner. It was by a sermon on the text from Solomon’s Song, 
*‘ Behold thou art fair, my love ; behold thou art fair.” This 
recurred again and again, twenty times together, to his mind. 
“ Then,” says he, “1 began to give place to the Word, — and 
now I could believe that my sins should be forgiven~ me.” 
‘¢Surely I will not forget this forty years hence. But alas! 
within less than forty days I began to question all again.” 

We must excuse ourselves from following with much par- 
ticularity these mournful details of the rush and subsidence of 
over-excited feeling, — these deplorable aberrations of a mind, 
in many respects, eminently gifted. He heard subsequently, 
what he deemed to be a supernatural voice. He thought him- 
self to be possessed by the devil; ‘ he was bound in the wings 
of temptation, and the wind would carry him away.” He felt 
“the enemy behind him pulling his clothes.” He was taught 
by his minister, Mr. Gifford, that his belief must be confirmed 
by a particular revelation from heaven, and this he at length 
persuaded himself that he had receiv ed. But, in the midst of 
these celestial evidences of the reality of his faith, he had a 
more fearful trial still, and mest fearfully does he ‘describe it. 
It was a suggestion of the Tempter ” to “sell Christ” ; to 
this, after a horrible conflict for a year, he believed himself to 
have yielded ; “ and down fell I, as a bird that is shot from the 
top of a tree, into great guilt and fearful despair.” From this 
he was relieved by a “noise of wind ” upon him, speaking as in 
an articulate voice a comforting passage of the Bible. In three 
days, however, he began to despair, and was again comforted 
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by what he deemed to be an unearthly voice ; and when this 
“‘ supportation,” as he calls it, began to fail, on having recourse 
to prayer, the words, like an echo, returned upon him, “ I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.” In such conflicts, to 
use his own language, “‘ Peace would be in and out, sometimes 
twenty times a day ; comfort now and trouble presently ; peace 
now, and before I could go a furlong, as full of fears and guilt 
as ever heart could hold.” And, finally, to close this melan- 
choly history, after praying for a direct sign from heaven, and 
having, as he thought, received it, by the “ breaking in upon 
his mind of a certain text of Scripture, he was then as though 
he had seen the Lord look down from heaven upon him, 
through the tiles.” ‘ And now remained only the hinder 
part of the tempest, for the thunder was gone past; only some 
drops did still remain.” And when one day, in a field, he was 
thinking of the words, “ Thy righteousness is in heaven,” 
“‘ Methought withal,” he says, “I saw with the eyes of my 
soul, Jesus Christ at God’s right hand, .. . .. there I say as my 
righteousness.” “ ‘Then his chains fell off in very deed ; ” and, 
though not wholly freed from subsequent doubts and difficul- 
ties, ‘‘ he was loosed from his affliction, and his temptation fled 
away.” 

Such was the alleged supernatural illumination of Joun 
Bunyan. It is an authentic account, for, in all its leading 
facts and circumstances, it has been derived from himself, and 
is here given chiefly in his own words. We wish now to try 
the force of our argument by an application of it to his case. If, 
then, the mere conviction or persuasion of the mind, the mere 
belief of any fact, independently of all the usual sources of 
evidence, is to be received as sufficient proof of the reality of 
that fact, then we are bound to suppose that the mind of Bun- 
yan was supernaturally illuminated ; since no man was ever 
more thoroughly convinced of this than he, and there is no 
man, who, on account of entire probity, conscientiousness, 
sanity, and sound sense on all other subjects, is more worthy 
of credit. 

But if, on the other hand, we are authorized to examine this 
case by those rules of evidence and those principles of investi- 
gation, which govern us in ascertaining the truth of all other 
alleged facts, we think there will be little need of resorting to 
this violent supposition of a miraculous agency in accounting 
for the peculiar state of Bunyan’s mind. His temperament 
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was naturally extremely nervous and morbidly excitable. His 
conscience was so tremblingly alive that he was continually 
accusing himself of sins, of which, in a more healthy state of 
the intellect, he must have known he was guiltless. Venera- 
tion, reverence, and the allied sentiments, which connect the 
soul with the unseen, the future, and the eternal, were very early 
and fully developed ; but, in consequence of his utter ignorance 
and his habitual sense of guilt, degenerated into superstition at 
once the most ridiculous and lamentable. ‘The circumstances 
of his life all tended to inflame and exasperate these natural 
defects, while the reflective powers, by which alone they could 
have been neutralized and controlled, remained comparatively 
inert. He lived in an age, “ in which hypocrisy was regnant, and 
fanaticism rampant throughout the land ;” and, finally, to stamp 
and seal the religious character of his mind, he became a con- 
vert to views of Christian faith, which were peculiarly adapted 
to fix and fill his sensitive, guilt-stricken, and highly imaginative 
mind. ‘These views recognised as a distinctive principle of be- 
lief the doctrine of immediate revelations from heaven ; and receiv- 
ing this, as he did, with an undoubting faith, is it strange that he 
should seem to himself to realize what he thus believed to be true? 
He lost, at times, if indeed he ever possessed, as is obvious to 
every reader of his life, and as his most intelligent biographer as- 
serts, and as he himself confessed, the power of distinguishing 
things real from things imagined, or things objectively from 
things suljectively true; and is it wonderful that he should 
think he perceived what had no existence but in his own vivid 
and creative fancy, and that the visions thus bodied forth 
should take the “form and pressure” of the images preéxist- 
ing in his own mind? We hold, then, that Bunyan, so far as 
these miraculous impressions and communications are concern- 
ed, is not to be believed. Sincere and self-convinced, without 
doubt he was; we call not his veracity in question, and we 
think he was peculiarly free from that unfortunate mixture, 
that spiritual amalgam of fraud, half-sincerity, self-deception, 
pride, hatred, and the kindred brood of malignant feelings, 
which ordinarily go to make up the vulgar fanatic ; — still we 
maintain that it is competent for us to go beyond the record 
of his “‘experiences,” and look into the causes which pro- 
duced them. And if we do, we shall find no reason, nor, as 
we think, the least authority, for believing that they were the 
results of any causes but those which were purely and strictly 
natural. 
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We intended in like manner to analyze the alleged spiritual 
iluminations of Newton, the well known friend of Cowper, and 
to him the most ufffortunate of intimates; of Wesley ; and of 
Whitefield. But we suppose it cannot be necessary, and our 
limits do not admit of such a detailed and minute examination 
as would be deemed fair and necessary by those who have any 
doubts on this subject. But there is one other example which 
has peculiar claims upon our notice, since it is that of a man 
eminently distinguished for powers of logical analysis and acute- 
ness of reasoning ; of high and unquestioned authority in these 
matters even to the present day; and one of the ablest advo- 
cates of the doctrine we impugn. We scarcely need add that 
we refer to JonaruHan Epwarps. 

The first traits, that present themselves to us in contemplat- 
ing the character of President Edwards, are an exceeding sus- 
ceptibility to religious impressions, and a great tenderness and 
scrupulosity of conscience. ‘These discovered themselves in 
very early life, and marked his whole subsequent career. ‘I 
had,” says he, ‘‘a variety of concerns and exercises about my 
soul from my childhood; but had two more remarkable seasons 
of awakening, before I met with that change by which I was 
brought to those new dispositions and that new sense of things, 
that I have since had. ‘The first time when I was a boy, some 
years before I went to college, at a time of remarkable awak- 
ening in my father’s congregation.” * As he entered college 
when he was about twelve years of age, his first “‘ season of 
awakening ” must have been in his very boyhood, probably when 
he was seven or eight years of age. “I was then very much 
affected for many months, and concerned about the things of 
religion and my soul’s salvation.” “I was abundant in duties,” 
prayed “five times a day in secret,’ and “spent much time 
in religious talk with other boys.” “I built a booth in a 
swamp, in a very retired spot, for a place of prayer,” and 
‘‘ besides had particular secret places of my own in the wood, 
where I used to retire by myself, and was from time to time 
much affected. My affections seemed to be lively, and easily 
moved, and I seemed to be in my element when engaged in 





* « Life of President Edwards,” prefixed to the edition of his works 
to which we have referred above, Section IIL., entitled “ Some Account 
of his Conversion, Experience, and Religious Exercises, written by 
Himself.’ This has been republished as a tract, by the American 
Tract Society, and is held in great repute by the large denomination 
of Christians to which Edwards professedly belonged. 
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religious duties.” But he backslided from this, and became 
‘‘ at times very uneasy,” when, towards the close of his college 
life, he tells us, “it pleased God to seize me with pleurisy, in 
which he brought me nigh to the grave, and shook me over 
the brink of hell ;” and he “ was thus brought to seek salvation 
in a manner that he never was before.” His ‘ Resolutions,” 
which were formed, probably, when he was about twenty years 
old, exhibit in a still greater degree, perhaps, than these ex- 
tracts from the “ Account of his Conversion written by Him- 
self,” the same proofs of exceeding openness to impression, 
mental conflicts, and scrupulousness on the subject of religion. 

The circumstances of his life and education are next to be 
adverted to; and they will be found, taken in connexion with 
these peculiarities of his mind, to come in aid of that state of 
his spiritual being, which he deemed to be supernatural. His 
father was a clergyman, and by profession a rigid Calvinist, in 
that sense of the term which it bore a century ago; and he 
himself was brought up and lived and moved and had his being 
amidst ‘the most straitest sect of this religion.” He seems to 
have imbibed this system of faith in his earliest years, and to 
have been’ thoroughly, imbued with its peculiarities. And, 
- notwithstanding the assertion of his biographer that he did not 
“confine himself, in his religious inquiries, to authors of any 
particular sect or denomination,” we think it is very apparent 
from his own account of his religious experience, that his mind 
was too much preoccupied with the faith of his childhood, to 
give to any other system a fair and thorough examination. 
This is to be inferred from the fact, that while he was continu- 
ally exercised in strong inward strugglings in the application of 
his peculiar form of belief to his own spiritual state, he seems 
never to have questioned its divine origin, or to have doubted 
whether it were really taught in the Bible. And how he dis- 
posed of the difficulties with which his system of belief is en- 
cumbered, when they did present themselves to his mind, may 
be inferred from the following statement : — 

“ From my childhood up,” says he, “‘ my mind had been full 
of objections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in 
choosing whom he would to eternal life, and rejecting whom 
he pleased ; leaving them eternally to perish, and be everlast- 
ingly tormented in hell. It used to appear a horrible doctrine 
to me.” 
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And how was a mind so astute, so discriminative, and 
so discursive, in a logical sense, as his, in regard to many 
other topics of inquiry, finally satisfied in respect to this 
apparently “horrible doctrine”? By research?— by com- 
paring Scripture with itself?—by any new light from the 
inspired volume ?—by argument ? — by the discovery of any 
intermediate trains of thought, which before lay hidden ?— by 
any of the rational or ordinary means of resolving doubts of 
this kind? No, there appears to be nothing of all this. His 
own account of the process is the following :— “ But | remem- 
ber the time very well, when I seemed to be convinced and 
fully satisfied, as to this sovereignty of God, and his justice in 
thus disposing of men, according to his sovereign pleasure. 
But never could give an account how, or by what means, I was 
thus convinced.” And after more than intimating that he 
ascribed this change to the “ extraordinary influence of the 
spirit of God,” he goes on to observe, —‘“ However, my 
mind rested in it ;” and “there has been a wonderful alteration 
in my mind with respect to the doctrine of God’s sovereignty 
from that day to this.” ‘The doctrine has very often ap- 
peared exceeding pleasant, bright, and sweet.” ‘Thus, accord- 
ing to his own showing, he became reconciled to a view of the 
divine government, “to which his mind from his childhood up 
had been full of objections,” without being able to “ give an 
account how, or by what means” this change was wrought. 
We deem this a remarkable instance of the effect of early 
associations and influences in producing an implicit belief, and 
also of the power of this belief to reconcile the mind to objec- 
tions and difficulties, which, in respect to any other subject, 
would have appeared insuperable.* 

Again, the mind of President Edwards, acute and pene- 
trating as it was in metaphysical researches, was singularly 
dreamy and imaginative on the subject of religion. And this 
natural tendency was much aided by his physical constitution 
and habits of life. ‘‘ He possessed,” says the biographer above 





* It may be worthy of remark, in showing the singular state of Ed- 
wards’ mind in regard to the “ sovereignty of God,” that after declar- 
ing as above, (page 33d of his “Conversion,” in ‘the volume before 
quoted,) namely, that it “appeared as a horrible doctrine to me,” he 
says, on page 41st of the same account, in apparent forgetfulness of 
what he had thus before stated, “ God’s sovereignty has ever appeared 
to me great part of his glory.” 
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quoted, “but a comparatively small stock of animal life ; his 
spirits were low.” He passed the greater part of his time 
alone. He is said to have “commonly spent thirteen hours 
every day in his study.” His usual relaxation, that was called 
specifically by this name, was a ride “ to some lonely grove, 
where he would dismount and walk a while.” In further 
proof of this prevailing cast of his mind, we refer to his “ Ac- 
count of his own Conversion.” It is fraught with descriptions 
of his solitary musings, visions, despondencies, and raptures. 
We shall quote a few passages in illustration of this. 

“T spent,” says he, “ most of my time in thinking of divine 
things year after year; often walking alone in the woods and 
solitary places, for meditation, soliloquy, and prayer, and con- 
verse with God ; and it was always my manner at such times 
to sing forth my contemplations.” 

Again ; ‘‘ Once as I rode out into the woods for my health, 
in 1737, having alighted from my horse in a retired place, 
as my manner commonly has been, to walk for divine contem- 
plation and prayer, I had a view, that for me was extraordinary, 
of the glory of the Son of God, as Mediator between God 
and man, and his wonderful, great, full, pure, and sweet grace 
and love, and meek and eentle ebindeececsion. This grace, 
that appeared so calm and sweet, appeared also great above 
the heavens. The person of Christ appeared ineffably ex- 
cellent with an excellency great enough to swallow up all 
thought and conception, . . . . . which continued as near 
as I can judge, about an hour, which kept me, the greater 
part of the time, in a flood of tears, and weeping aloud. I 
felt an ardency of soul to be, what I know not otherwise how 
to express, emptied and annihilated ; to lie in the dust and to 
be full of Christ alone. .... . I have, several other 
times, had views very much of the same nature, and which 
have had the same effects.” 

On another occasion, he tells us, — “ An inward, sweet 
sense of these things, at times, came into my heart; and my 
soul was led away in pleasant views and contemplations of 
them. And my mind was greatly engaged to spend my time 
in reading and meditating on Christ, on the beauty and ex- 
cellency of his person, and the lovely way of salvation by free 
grace in him. I found no books so delightful to me, as those 
that treated of these subjects. These words, Canticles ii. 1 
used to be abundantly with me, ‘I am the Rose of Sharon, 
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and the Lily of the valleys.’ These words seemed to me 
sweetly to represent the loveliness and beauty of Jesus Christ. 
The whole book of Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and 
I used to be much in reading it, about that time ; and found, 
from time to time, an inward sweetness, that would carry me 
away, in mycontemplations. ‘This I know not how to express 
otherwise, than by a.calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all 
concerns of this world; and sometimes a kind of vision, or 
fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone in the moun- 
tains, or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, 
sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt and swallowed up 
in God. The sense I had of divine things, would often of a 
sudden kindle up, as it were, a sweet burning in my heart ; 
an ardor of soul, that | know not how to express.” 

We hope we shall offend no serious mind by considering 
this as an excited day-dream; or by denominating a mind 
which could thus find in Solomon’s Song the occasion and 
nurture of such raptures, a highly dreamy and imaginative one. 

We make one other extract, not merely in illustration of 
the same.fact, but on account of what has always seemed to 
us its affecting beauty of expression. 

“« Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my contempla- 
tions on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, charm- 
ing, serene, calm nature, which brought an inexpressible 
purity, brightness, peacefulness, and ravishment to the soul. 
In other words, that it made the soul like a field or garden of 
God, with all manner of pleasant flowers; all pleasant, de- 
lightful, and undisturbed; enjoying a sweet calm, and the 
gently vivifying beams of the sun. The soul of a true Chris- 
tian, as I then wrote my meditations, appeared like such a 
little white flower, as we see in the spring of the year; low 
and humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing as it were ina 
calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy; standing 
peacefully and lovingly in the midst of other flowers round 
about; all in like manner opening their bosoms, to drink in 
the light of the sun. There was no part of creature holiness, 
that I had so great a sense of its loveliness, as humility, 
brokenness of heart, and poverty of spirit; and there was 
nothing I so earnestly longed for. My heart panted after 
this, to lie before God, as in the dust; that I might be noth- 


ing, and that God might be AL, that I might become as a 
little child.” 
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- In justice to our subject, we are constrained to go one step 
further in analyzing the alleged supernatural conversion. of 
President Edwards, and observe that in every thing relating 
to his own religious experience the balance of his mind ap- 
pears to have been destroyed. ‘The traits already referred to 
seem to us plainly to indicate this, and that, to which we now 
allude, is, as we think, to be taken in further confirmation of 
the fact. We refer to the estimate he made of his own moral 
and religious condition. It is matter of notoriety what his 
character as a Christian really was. Differing as we do from 
him in religious opinions, it taxes not our own charity in the 
least, to bear our testimony to the truth, that if there.ever was 
an earnest, single-minded, devoted follower of his Lord and 
Master here on the earth, it was President Edwards. What 
then shall we think of his power of moral and religious dis- 
crimination ?— what, may we ask, shall we think of the 
sanity of his mind on this particular subject, when we find 
him deliberately writing and leaving on record such statements 
as the following ? 

“Tt has often appeared to me, that if God should mark 
iniquity against me, | should appear the very worst of man- 
kind ; of all that have been since the beginning of the world 
to this time ; and that I should have by far the lowest place 
in hell.” 

““ My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long appeared to 
me perfectly ineffable, and swallowing up all thought and im- 
agination, like an infinite deluge, or mountains over my head. 
I know not how to express better what my sins appear to me 
to be, than by heaping infinite upon infinite, and multiplying 
infinite by infinite. Very often, for.these many years, these 
expressions are in. my mind, and in my mouth. Infinite upon 
infinite! Infinite upon infinite! When I look into my 
heart, and take a view of my wickedness, it looks like an abyss 
infinitely deeper than hell.” And after further amplifying the 
thought, he goes on to say, “ And yet it seems to me, that 
my conviction of sin is exceeding small and faint; it is enough 
to amaze me that I have no more sense of my sin.” We are 
to bear in mind too that these things were written after his 
‘conversion ” had taken place. 

We do not deem it to be necessary to pursue this analysis 
of the structure and tendencies of the mind of President Ed- 
wards any further, in order to show that there was nothing 
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extraordinary, still less miraculous, in what he considered his 
conversion. His extreme sensitiveness on the subject of reli- 
gion, and his scrupulosity of conscience from his earliest years ; 
his strong and vivid imagination ; the circumstances and influ- 
ences of the education to which he was subjected ; the pre- 
occupation of his mind, in consequence, with a system of faith, 
which prescribes a certain state of the feelings and affections as 
essential to salvation, and the power inherent in such a faith to 
produce in such a mind the results desired; his extremely 
retired course of life ; his habitual musings, rapt reveries, and 
lonely self-communion ; — all these circumstances, taken in 
connexion with his “small stock of animal life,’ and prevail- 
ingly “low tone of spirits,” will be quite sufficient, we appre- 
hend, to account for his peculiar state of mind and feeling, 
without resorting to the violent supposition of a miracle. ‘To 
us, this result in which he rested, as the effect of a special and 
divine agency, not only appears easy and natural, but, in the 
ordinary course of things, inevitable. 

We take leave of this important part of the subject, by ob- 
serving, that what has thus been shown in reference to the 
cases of Bunyan and Edwards, can, as we believe, in like 
manner, be shown in regard to any other instance of conver- 
sion by an alleged supernatural influence. We have selected 
these as being notorious; and we are confident, that, in any 
similar case, if we could make a tolerably accurate analysis of 
those peculiar states of mind, deemed to be miraculous, viewed 
in connexion with those influences by which they have been 
produced, we should find that there is nothing in them that 
has any claims to a supernatural or even to any very remark- 
able character. ; 

VIII. Our next objection to the doctrine under remark, is, 
that it has no support in the instructions of Scripture. We do 
not mean by this, that no miraculous illumination is spoken of or 
promised in the New Testament. But we do maintain that 
when it is spoken of or promised, that it was confined to the 
Apostles, or to those to whom they imparted it, and not, in 
like manner, promised to Christians of all subsequent ages. 
We hold that this supernatural agency or influence was given 
to meet a certain emergence, a particular case, and that, when 
this object was fulfilled, the agency or influence ceased. And 
we hold further, what all qualified to judge on this subject will 
admit, that it is offending against all rational and acknowledged 
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laws of scriptural criticism, to extend a promise which had 
only an immediate application, and a local and temporary ful- 
filment, to all times and to all ages. ‘This, as we have had 
occasion more than once to say, is a point, which, strange as 
it may seem, has been almost wholly overlooked by the advo- 
cates of a supernatural influence of the Spirit, and it is to this 
circumstance, more perhaps than to any other, that the wide- 
spread and tenaciously rooted errors on this subject are to be 
ascribed. Edwards places his scriptural proof of the super- 
natural character of spiritual illumination in modern times dis- 
tinctly and avowedly on the ground, that such an illumination 
was given to persons whose history is written in the Old and 
New Testaments.* And he is followed in this by all the lead- 
ing authorities, on this point, down to this day. It is obvious, 
that a full elucidation of the position here taken would require 
an accurate examination of all those texts in which a divine aid 
is spoken of or implied throughout the New Testament. This 
comports with neither the design nor the limits of this Essay. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with a general reference 
to these passages of Scripture. But, we think, no unpreju- 
diced inquirer can fail to perceive, that in all cases, where a 
supernatural influence is spoken of or implied, it is to be restrict- 
ed, by the circumstances of the case, to persons and objects, 
which have no parallel in subsequent times. We shall, how- 
ever, for the purpose of showing the necessary tendency of this 
inquiry, and of making our meaning more fully understood, 
here advert to some of the more important of these circum- 
stances, and illustrate the whole bearing of these remarks by a 
single example. 

1. Thus, for instance, the miraculous illumination of the 
Spirit which was imparted to the Apostles, and by their 
agency to their earliest converts, was to authenticate the 
divine original of Christianity. ‘This has now been done, and 
a miraculous aid for this purpose is no longer needed. 

2. In furtherance of this general end, it was necessary that 
the Apostles, for the satisfaction both of their own minds, and 
of those persons to whom they were sent, should not ‘only 
receive supernatural illumination from God, but that they 
should also be assured of this fact. Otherwise their teachings 
would rest merely on their own, that is, human authority. 





* See particularly pages 60, 61. 
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But it is obvious, that, in these respects, the office and cir- 
cumstances of the Apostles and their first disciples were pecu- 
liar, and that nothing can be inferred from them, in reference 
to the later periods of the church. 

3. This divine assistance was originally given to the first 
heralds of the Gospel, not in accordance with the wishes 
or efforts of the individuals ; but they spoke and acted as they 
were moved by the holy spirit. They appear to have been 
entirely passive in the reception of this miraculous influence. 
But under the Gospel dispensation, now that it is established, 
man is not permitted to consider himself as a passive recipient 
merely of any heavenly gift; but is called upon to seek, to 
ask, to toil, to codperate with his own best endeavours to ren- 
der available to his own benefit the provisions of a Divine 
Beneficence. He may only hope for aid to his own endeav- 
ours, and not a boon, by which self-exertion may be dispensed 
with. 

4. These miraculous gifts appeared to be promiscuously 
imparted to the first converts to Christianity, without reference 
to their previous characters. Can they, in like manner, be 
expected to be promiscuously received in these later times ? 

5. Now that Christianity is established, the only assignable 
purpose of divine illumination is the religious progress, im- 
provement, in one word, the sanctification of the individual. 
This illumination in the time of the Apostles was so little con- 
nected with the character of the individual, that we are ex- 
pressly told that many who possessed it, in an eminent degree, 
should not be partakers of the salvation they made known. 

On all these accounts, it seems to us, that a clear and pal- 

able distinction is to be taken between the character and 
condition of the first heralds and converts of Christianity and 
its professors in subsequent times; so that it is wholly irra- 
tional and indefensible to infer, that what is applied to the one 
should also be ascribed to the other.* 

In further illustration of these remarks we shall cite a sin- 
gle example. And we shall take one which is very often 
quoted by the advocates of a supernatural influence in the 





* We refer the reader fora fuller examination of the differences 
between “ The Ordinary and Extraordinary Operations of the Hol 
Spirit ” to an Essay, thus entitled, by Thomas Ludlow, A.M. Lond. 


8vo. 1797. 
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conversion of man to holiness, in what are called “ revivals ” 
at the present day.* It is the divine illumination imparted to 
the hearers of St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost. 
On this occasion the Apostles of our Lord were present in 
a certain spot, by his direction, and for a certain specified 
object. ‘They were then and there to be furnished with an 
especial power from on high to enable them to become the 
promulgators of a new religion. The presence of a super- 
natural power was authenticated by an open, visible, palpable 
miracle. ‘The multitudes, on witnessing this miracle, ‘ were 
all amazed and marvelled.” Peter, availing himself of this 
roused and excited state of their minds, showed to them from 
their own sacred books, that it was Jesus whom they had cru- 
cified, who, “being. by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear.” This fact 
being thus authenticated, they could no longer resist its evi- 
dence, and three thousand on the same day renounced their 
Jewish faith and were baptized into the religion of Christ. 
These are the substantial facts in the case. But, in no single 
one of these particulars, is there any thing parallel or even 
analogous in those modern excitements which are now called 
“revivals of religion.”’ ‘There is not a particle of proof, that the 
miraculous agency was imparted, on this occasion, to any but 
the Apostles of our Lord. This influence, as we have said, was 
indicated by a palpable outright sign for a specific object. 
The change wrought in the minds of others was a change 
from the faith they had hitherto held, to a faith in Christian- 
ity, and not a “change of heart” merely; and it was not 
owing to any supernatural influence exerted upon their minds, 
but was a natural effect of the calm, solid, convincing argu- 
ment of Peter on the facts there presented to their minds. 
And, finally, the whole drift of this appeal was totally different 
from those which are vehemently urged in the production of 
modern “revivals,” since it was that Jesus, “‘ a man approved 





* Thus in the “Lectures on Revivals of Religion, by William B. 
Sprague, D. D.,” before quoted, the author (p. 2) considers “ the won- 
derful effects of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost,” and those 
“ movements” which in these latter days we are accustomed to denom- 
inate revivals of religion, as pointed out by the same prediction of the 
Prophet Isaiah. The same position is again taken, p. 24, and indeed 
repeatedly throughout the book. 
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by God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you,” whom He “ hath made 
both Lord and Christ.’’ We cannot but be astonished, there- 
fore, at that hardihood of assertion which attempts to authorize 
or palliate these modern movements by a reference to the 
transactions of the day of Pentecost. And we conclude this 
topic by stating, what no one authorized to judge on this 
subject, and whose mind is not trammelled by his preconceived 
opinions, will venture to deny, that there is not the least au- 
thority for supposing that the supernatural or miraculous era 
of our Religion extended an hour beyond the Apostolic age ; 
but that it ceased when the great object for which it was ap- 
pointed was secured, namely, the establishment of the religion 
of Jesus in the world ; and that to expect, on any Scriptural 
authority, any supernatural interposition now, in the conversion 
of the soul to God, is an indication of strong delusion and of 
gross fanaticism. 

There is one other general remark on the language of 
Scripture, in reference to this subject, which is too important 
to be wholly omitted, but which, for the reasons already 
assigned, we cannot stop to illustrate at length. It is, that, 
while the language is highly figurative, by which the spiritual 
change from sin to holiness is spoken of, it also contains two 
distinct thoughts ; — first, that this change is very great and 
obvious ; and, second, that it is effected in entire harmony and 
congruity with the natural powers of man. ‘Thus it is com- 
pared to the flowing of a fountain ; to the opening of the deaf 
ear; to the gift of sight to the blind eye ; to the upspringing of 
hitherto inert seed; and to the progress of the wind, which is 
known only by its effects. And to adduce the most remark- 
able of all these emblems, this spiritual change is compared 
to a “ new birth,” and resurrection from the dead. In this it is 
plainly implied that a divine agency is the source of the 
change, that this change is great, but that nevertheless it is 
one which is in perfect agreement with the preéxisting nature 
of man, since it is only a new principle of vitality that is im- 
parted, and not an essential change in his natural powers and 
capacities. Our spiritual nature is quickened, and endued 
with new life, and not another and a different nature given. 

1X. Our concluding objection tothe doctrine of a supernatu- 
ral illumination of the spirit, at the present day, is derived from 
the natural and necessary effects of the doctrine. ‘These will, 
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of course, differ according to the peculiar character of the 
mind which adopts it. ‘Those, who have persuaded them- 
selves that they have been the subjects of this supernatural 
illumination, will naturally, if not necessarily, be tempted to 
indulge in spiritual pride ; to claim an irreverent alliance and 
communion with the Deity ; and to arrogate to themselves an 
unwarranted superiority over those who they may choose to 
think are less favored than themselves with divine communi- 
cations. — Those, on the other hand, who are more suscepti- 
ble, timid, and self-distrustful, will find it difficult to realize that 
such a heavenly boon as this can be communicated to such as 
they ; and pass life in hopeless despondency that the heavenly 
light, which is necessary to the salvation of all, is yet withholden 
from them.— And a third class, whose minds are of a stronger 
and hardier cast, but who have not been the subjects of any 
strong religious impressions, will be prone to infer that they 
may easily submit to forego what no efforts of theirs can 


‘secure, and thus recklessly give themselves up to a hardened 


indifference to all religion. So that the natural, if not the 
necessary effect of a belief in the doctrine of a supernatural 
influence as a prerequisite to salvation, as it operates upon 
different minds, will be spiritual pride, or spiritual gloom, or 
spiritual indifference. A doctrine, whose tendency is like 
this, should not be easily received as coming from God. 

For these reasons, then, which, in the conclusion of this 
paper, we shall comprise in a brief summary, we feel our- 
selves compelled to reject the prevailing doctrine, that the 
divine influence is supernaturally imparted to the minds of 
men. 

First. — Those, who believe themselves to be the subjects 
of this supernatural illumination, have not in their own minds, 
and cannot afford to others, any sufficient evidence of the fact. 

Second. — Many persons who give the highest scriptural 
proof of their being moved by a divine influence, are yet con- 
scious of no such supernatural impression on their minds. 

Third. — This supernatural illumination is claimed by _per- 
sons who hold extremely various and even opposite opinions 
concerning divine truth, but who have yet equal claims to be 
believed. Does it then belong to both ?-—— if not, to which ? 

Fourth.— The kind of aid in question, is opposed to all 
the analogies of God’s moral government, since it is repre- 
sented as operating independently of the agency of means or 
second causes. 
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Fifth.—'The doctrine implies that an uncalled for and gra- 
tuitous use of divine power is made, since, in the formation of 
our minds, provision is made for a divine access to them in 
countless ways. 

Sixth.—It renders comparatively unimportant or useless 
the ordinary means of religious improvement. 

Seventh.— The effects, which are relied upon as evidences 
of this divine illumination, may all be accounted for without 
resorting to this hypothesis. ‘They are all resolvable into 
natural effects of natural causes. 

Eighth. —The doctrine is unsupported by any sufficient 
authority in Scripture. 

Ninth. —Its tendencies and frequent effects upon the 
characters, both of those who do, and of those who do not, 
receive it, are such as render the divine origin of the doc- 
trine very questionable. 

In our next Number, we shall be obliged to pursue a little 
further the unwelcome duty of showing what we consider 
to be the mistakes which prevail in reference to the manner, 
in which the divine influence is imparted to the human mind ; 
and then conclude the discussion by presenting those views 
of the subject, which seem to us to be the correct ones. 





Art. IV. — The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphi- 
lus, Bishop of Cesarea, in Palestine. In Ten Books. 
Translated from the Original by the Rev. C. F. Crusz, 
A. M., Assistant Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: Rev. R. Davis & Brother. New 
York: Swords, Stanford, & Co. 1833. S8vo. pp. 439. 


Tue name of Eusebius will be ever honored, though less 
perhaps for his intrinsic merit, which, however, is by no means 
small, than on account of the position he occupies as the father 
of ecclesiastical history. He is not the oldest Christian histo- 
rian, for he was preceded by. Hegesippus, a writer, in all re- 
spects, it would- seem, his inferior. But of Hegesippus only 
a few small fragments remain, preserved by the diligence of 
Eusebius. To the latter we are indebted for a multitude of 
facts relating to Christian antiquity, which but for him would 
have been buried in oblivion. 
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Of the early life of Eusebius little is known. The work of 
his biographer, Acacius,* who was his pupil and successor, 
has unfortunately perished, and from the few incidental notices 
of himself in his own writings we can glean but lite. It has 
been conjectured that he was born about the year 270; 
though, if he had Dionysius of Alexandria, the famous Paul 
of Samosata, and the emperor Gallienus, for’ his cotempora- 
ries, as some expressions employed by him would seem to 
imply,t we must assign to his birth a somewhat earlier date. 

f his parents no certain tradition is preserved. Nicephorus, 
indeed, a writer entitled to little respect, makes him, upon 
what authority he does not inform us, a nephew of Pamphilus, 
and others have called him his son. But neither account is 
in the least probable. For Pamphilus, we know, he cherished 
a lively and constant affection, and after his death by martyr- 
dom took his name ; but, from the language of Eusebius him- 
self, he appears to have stood to him in no relation of natural 
affinity. 

It has been generally supposed, and probably with truth, 
that Eusebius was a native of Palestine, and perhaps of Cesa- 
rea, where, as he informs us, in his Letter to his people from 
Nice,{ he was instructed in the Christian faith, and baptized. 
In his youth he must have been a diligent student, for he had 
great store of such secular learning as a knowledge of Greek, 
probably his native tongue, and the only one with which he 
seems to have been familiar, placed within his reach. He 
was admitted to the priesthood by Agapius, whom he after- 
wards succeeded in the office of bishop, unless, with some, 
we assign an intervening episcopate of two or three years to 
Agricolaus.¢ Among his fellow presbyters was Pamphilus, 
already alluded to, with whom he lived in the intimacy of the 
strictest friendship, and whose memory he never ceased to 
honor. Pamphilus, according to Photius, was a native of 
Pheenicia, and a pupil of the celebrated Pierius of Alexandria, 
called for his learning a second Origen. He was himself a 
warm admirer of Origen; he collected and transcribed his 





* Socrates, Hist. Eccles. Lib. ii. c. 4. 

+ Hist. Lib. iii. c. 28; v. 28; vii. 26. 

t Socrates, Lib. i. c. 8. Theod. Lib. i. c. 12. 

§ This name is sometimes placed on the catalogue of the Bishops of 
Cesarea between Agapius and Eusebius, probably, however, errone- 
ously. 
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works, and while in prison employed himself, in conjunction 
with Eusebius, in writing his “‘ Apology,” of which five books 
were finished before his death, and the sixth added afterwards 
by his surviving companion. He was fond of literature, and 
assiduous especially in the study of the Scriptures. He led 
a strict and philosophic life; he was resolute and persevering 
in whatever he undertook, and was remarkable for his benevo- 
lence. He cherished the cause of education and knowledge, 
and is reported to have founded a school and library at Cesa- 
rea, of the latter of which some memorials are said still to exist 
in the collections of Europe. He suffered martyrdom in the 
year 304, after an imprisonment of two years, during which he 
constantly enjoyed the solace of his friend’s society. In token 
of his grateful respect and affection, the latter wrote his life in 
three books, now however lost, and in his “ History” he seems 
never weary of naming him, and always in terms of tender 
regard or glowing panegyric.* 

After the death of Pamphilus, as it appears, and before the 
end of the persecution called Diocletian’s, Eusebius visited his 
friend Paulinus at Tyre, where, as he tells us, he was witness 
of the sufferings and constancy of the Martyrs.t He after- 
wards beheld the sad spectacle of the cruelties to which they 
were subjected in Egypt and Thebais,{ and was himself thrown 
into prison. It was insinuated by his enemies that he escaped 
martyrdom at the expense of his integrity and honor as a 
Christian, but the reproach seems to have been undeserved.$ 





* Hist. Lib. vi. 32; vii. 32; viii. 13.— De Mart. Palest. c. 7, 11.— 
See also Socrates, iii. 7. — Jerome, De Vir. Illust.; also, Adv. Ruf., 
and Epist. ad Pam. et Ocean. 41 (al. 65.) 

+ Hist. Lib. viii. c. 7. t Ibid.c. 9. 

§ The insinuation, in fact, is destitute of all support, and the charge 
very improbable. It was not made at the time, nor until some years 
afterwards, when the part which Eusebius took in the Arian contro- 
versy had raised up to him bitter and scornful enemies. It was first 
brought forward, we believe, by Potamon, an Egyptian bishop, and an 
adherent of Athanasius. Potamon, a man accustomed to use the 
utmost license of speech, (as Epiphanius, on whom the authority of the 
anecdote rests, admits,) indignant at seeing Athanasius, at the Council 
of Tyre, stand in the character of a culprit, while Eusebius and others 
were seated as his judges, suddenly bursts out in a strain of loud in- 
vective. “Is this,’ says he, addressing Eusebius, “to be endured ? 
Tell me, were you not with me in custody during the persecution ? 
‘I indeed lost an eye i: the cause of the truth, but you appear unmu- 
tilated in person, — you live and are sound. By what means did you 
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Tranquillity being restored, and Christians enjoying the 
smiles of imperial favor under Constantine, the churches, 
which had been thrown down by the rage of persecuting 
tyrants, were rebuilt with more than former splendor; festivi- 
ties and dedications frequently occurred, and all was full of 
joy and promise. ‘The change was, indeed, great ; dungeons 
were exchanged for palaces, and the remembrance of past 
misery heightened the sense of present happiness. Eusebius 
depicts those halcyon day” in warm and glowing colors.* He 
was now Bishop of Cesarea,-and for some time we hear little 
of him, except that he was present at the dedication of the 








escape from prison, unless you promised our persecutors that you 
would do the nefarious thing, or did it?” (Epiph. Her. Melit. 68, § 7.) 
Now, it is to be observed, not one word of proof is here offered. All 
is vague conjecture. Eusebius had found means of leaving prison, 
how, Potamon does not know; the circumstance, he says, looks suspi- 
cious. 

No more does Athanasius, the determined foe of Eusebius, venture 
to affirm that there existed any evidence that the reproach was de- 
served. He simply quotes a letter of some Egyptian bishops, in 
which it is intimated that he was accused by their confessors of having 
sacrificed. (Apol. II. in Arianos.) But could not Athanasius, who, 
during the time he was seated on the Episcopal throne of Alexandria, 
might be regarded as the most powerful man in Egypt, easily have 
obtained proof of the impious act, had it been committed ? The dispo- 
sition surely was not wanting. “ Was not Eusebius,” it is asked in 
the Letter, “accused of offering sacrifice to idols?” And what then? 
Were not you, Athanasius, accused of foul crimes,—and amon 
others, treason, sacrilege, and murder? And were you not heuhaued 
by yout sovereign as a “pestilent fellow,” the foe of all peace and 
order : 

Origen, if we mistake not, before Eusebius, was reproached with 
having thrown incense to idols. The charge was easily made or 
insinuated, and appears to have been resorted to by the malignity of 
enemies to depress an adversary or rival. 

Multitudes of Christians, and some who had been thrown into prison 
during the severe persecutions, escaped without any improper compli- 
ance. Why might not Eusebius have been of the number? It is 
certain that his fame stood high immediately after the persecution 
under Diocletian ceased, for he was very soon advanced to the bishop- 
ric of Cesarea; he was afterwards invited to the see of Antioch; and, 
finally, enjoyed the confidence of Christians generally to the end of 
life, which could hardly have been the case had there been any good 
ground for the charge alluded to. We feel little hesitation, therefore, 
in pronouncing the insinuation of Athanasius and his friend Potamon 
a calumny. 

* Lib. x. c. 1, 2, 3. 
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new and stately church at Tyre, erected under the auspices 
of his friend Paulinus, and delivered, on the occasion, as is 
generally supposed, though we have not his express assertion 
for it, the oration or address, which he has recorded at length 
in the tenth book of his ‘‘ History.”** We may suppose that he 
passed his time chiefly in studious retirement, amors the vol- 
umes collected by Pamphilus, to which he made large addi- 
tions, examining the records deposited in the other principal 
sees, and occasionally visiting Jerusalem, where there is said 
to have been a voluminous library; thus gathering materials 
for his great works, some of which, as his “ Evangelical Prepa- 
ration,” and the ‘“‘ Demonstration,”’ and possibly his “‘ History,” 
may have been composed before the Council of Nice. Within 
a few years, however, the Arian controversy broke out, and in 
its progress must have occupied no small portion of his time 
and thoughts. For a brief history of this controversy we 
must refer our readers toa former number.+ ‘The part which 





* Cap. 4. It has been usual with ecclesiastical writers to apply to 
this discourse the epithets “fine,” “eloquent,” and the like. Even 
Le Clerc calls it “une belle harangue,” and thinks that the author 
suppressed his name through “modesty.” The general style of 
speaking and writing, at that time, however, was marked with bad 
taste, and the piece in question furnishes, in our opinion, no excep- 
tion. It abounds with Eusebius’ usual faults. It is exceedingly loose 
and immethodical, though not wanting in vivacity and warmth of 
expression. It is, too, full of the most extravagant panegyric, of 
which, however, Eusebius could be guilty on occasion. He exalts 
Paulinus, who seems to have been present and heard the whole, toa 
place next the Saviour of the world. The conclusion, however, is 
solemn and scriptural, and the whole breathes a strain of unaffected 
and fervent piety. 

+ Christian Examiner, New Series, Vol. VII. p. 298. Arius, a priest 
of Alexandria, maintained, in opposition to the extravagant and, in cer- 
tain respects, novel doctrines of his bishop, Alexander, that the Son 
was inferior to the Father, that he had a beginning, and was created 
out of nothing. The first of these propositions was agreeable to the 
prevailing doctrine of Christians of his time, and had been asserted b 
all the old fathers of the church. In regard to the second, though 
these fathers used the term created in application to the Son, and spoke 
of him as having had a beginning, —that is, as being the beginning 
of the creation of God, as expressed in Prov. viii. 22, which was uni- 
formly rendered, “The Lord created me the beginning of his ways to 
his works,” —yet they supposed that he possessed from eternity a 
sort of metaphysical existence in the Father, that is, existed as an 
attribute of the Deity, his Jogos, reason, or wisdom ; that it was, there- 
fore, absurd to say that there was a time when he was not, since the 
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he took in it may be stated in few words. From first to last 
he was disposed to favor the Arians, either because he leaned 
to their opinions, though he seems not fully to have embraced 
them, or because, as some may think, he understood better 
than many of his cotemporaries the great principles of Chris- 
tian liberty, which, however, may be doubtful. 

Arius, after his expulsion from Egypt, found a warm and 
active friend in Eusebivs of Nicomedia, who assembled a 
council in Bithynia, A. D. 323, which made an effort in his 
favor, but without success. Alexander still refused to restore 
him to communion. He then applied to some bishops of 
Palestine for permission to occupy a church, and perform 
among his adherents all the functions of a priest. The appli- 
cation was successful chiefly through the influence of Euse- 
bius, the historian, who thus early embarked in the contro- 
versy. 

At the Council of Nice, as Sozomen informs us, he occupied 
a seat on the right of the emperor, whom he addressed in a 
short speech.* Of the part he took in the deliberations of 
the council we have his own account in his apologetic Letter 
to his people, already alluded to. In this letter he inserts at 





Father was never without reason or wisdom. AA little before the cre- 
ation of the material world, as they generally asserted, this attri- 
bute was thrown out, or prolated, as it was expressed, that is, ac- 
quired, by a voluntary act of the Father, a separate being, became a 
personal agent, possessing individual consciousness. This was what 
they meant, when they spoke of the Son as made or begotten of the 
Father. They regarded him as a “hypostatized attribute.” This 
metaphysical nicety Arius discarded, maintaining that though the 
Son was, next to God, the greatest and best of beings, ranking both in 
time and dignity as the first and chief of his creation, and immutable, 
yet he existed not from eternity, nor was made of things that were, but 
was called into being from nothing, by an act of the Supreme Infinite 
One, and that he did not exist before he was begotten, and moreover 
that Alexander himself formerly preached the same doctrine. Arius did 
not choose to retract ; he was popular and much caressed ; subtile in 
argument, keen, discriminating, of irreproachable life, exhibiting all 
the marks of warm and sincere piety ; of a grave aspect, but possessing 
winning powers of conversation ; and altogether a formidable opponent 
of his bishop, who, failing to convince his reason, assembled a council 
of neighbouring bishops, A. D. 322, and drove him and his adherents 
from the city. 

* Busebius himself simply says, “ He of the bishops on the right ” 
rose and addressed the Emperor, suppressing the name.— Life of 
Constantine, Lib. iii. c. 11. 

VOL. XVIII. —N. S. VOL. XIII. NO. I. 12 
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length the form of a creed, which he proposed to the council, 

and which contained, as he affirms, the sentiments he had 
always believed and ‘preached, and which, he adds, at first 
met the approbation of all present. Both the members of 
the council and the emperor, he tells us, appeared satisfied. 

But it was soon discovered, it seems, that the Arians could 
subscribe it, putting their own construction on its language. 
This, no doubt, Eusebius foresaw, and it was precisely what 
he wished. But such a creed was not what the majority, 
who were determined to cut off Arius from the communion 
of the church, wanted. ‘They were for a time, it appears, at 
a loss for some epithet to apply to the Son, which the Ortho- 
dox could, and the Arians could not adopt, till it was at 
length discovered from a letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
that the latter objected to saying that he was consubstantial 
with the Father, upon which they eagerly pounced upon the 
term as exactly suited to their purpose. It is true, the term 
had been condemned, about fifty years before, by the fathers 
of the Council of Antioch, in the case of Paul of Samosata ; 
but that circumstance might not have been recollected, or if 
recollected, it mattered little, they might think. The word 
was convenient now, though it might not have been so then. 

Constantine, who, from the first, had conceived the whole 
controversy to be of a very frivolous nature, and who was not 
disposed to stand on niceties of expression, which he probably 
very imperfectly understood, and who was, moreover, sincerely 
desirous to accommodate matters, readily adopted the word 
and advised the rest to do the same. Eusebius, after a good 
deal of hesitation, subscribed the symbol in its new dress, 
containing the obnoxious word and two or three others, which 
from his tenderness for the Arians, whom he was reluctant to 
condeinn, he had avoided introducing into his proposed creed. 
He was, in consequence, afterwards accused by his enemies of 
insincerity and bad faith; for, though he seems to have 
avoided the use of expressions peculiarly Arian, he continued, 
as far as he could, without committing his own safety, to be- 
friend the Arians, and his heart appears to have been always 
with them. 

He seems to have himself thought, that some explanation 
was due to his friends for his consent to the act of subscription, 
and, in the letter he sent home on the occasion, he put the 
best face he could on the matter. He tells his people, that he 
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long resisted, but that his scruples as to the use of the terms, 
deemed exceptionable, (“‘ consubstantial,” and “ begotten, not 
made,”) were at length removed by the exposition given by 
the council of the sense in which they were to be taken, 
that is, as implying that the Son had no resemblance or 
community with the things made by him (as the agent of the 
Father in the creation of the material universe), that he is of 
like substance with the Father, though not a part of his sub- 
stance, resembling him, but not identical with him. This 
explanation, though it would hardly pass for orthodox now, 
was consistent enough with the spirit of the Platonizing the- 
ology from Athenagoras down to the time of Eusebius, and 
with it he professed to be satisfied, and finally assented to the 
whole, as he-says, for the sake of peace ! 

In regard to the anathemas at the end of the creed, he 
says that he felt no difficulty, as they ouly condemned the 
use of certain Arian expressions not found in the Scriptures. 
But Eusebius should have recollected, while holding this lan- 
guage, that the term the fathers of the council had adopied 
as a test of orthodoxy, and to the use of which he had as- 
sented, was also an unscriptural term, and on this very ground 
the Arians objected to it, and begged that it might not be 
imposed. ‘They were ready, they said, in speaking of the Son, 
to employ all those terms, and ascriptions of dignity which 
were found in the Bible. The subject of their complaint 
was, that with this their opponents were not satisfied, but in- 
sisted that they should adopt expressions of which there was no 
example in Scripture or antiquity. 

The question of Eusebius’ sincerity or insincerity, we have 
no intention to discuss. It would be no difficult matter, we 
suppose, to defend him upon Dr. Paley’s principle, or on the 
principle sanctioned, it seems, by some high Orthodox authori- 
ties among ourselves. He was willing to subscribe the prop- 
ositions contained in the creed as “articles of peace,” and no 
doubt believed them “ for substance of doctrine.” As ex- 
plained by its friends, the creed probably contained no doc- 
trines, which he did not admit, though in regard to the phi- 
losophy of some of those doctrines, he might, very probably, 
differ from them. If so, his conduct admits of as good a 
defence as that of most persons who have had to do with 
creeds and confessions, in ancient or modern times. 

We could wish, to be sure, that he had manifested a little 
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more decision and firmness. It is difficult, we think, wholly 
to acquit him of the charge of having betrayed the cause of 
Christian liberty, either from personal timidity and love of 
ease, or, as we are willing to admit, from the desire, sincere, 
no doubt, but unavailing, to put an end to the unhappy con- 
troversy which rent the church. ‘The cause of Arius was the 
cause of religious freedom and the right of private judgment, 
and he should have been sustained therefore, at least so far 
as not to have been subjected to suffer on account of any 
supposed criminality attached to his opinions as such. Euse- 
bius must not only have felt the wish, from his benevolent 
nature and motives of personal friendship, to protect him ; 
but, from the rank he held among the learned and wise of his 
age, from his elevated views and undoubted liberality of sen- 
timent, he might have been expected, if any, to have per- 
ceived the impropriety of imposing any restraint on freedom 
of thought, and by his conduct to have proved himself the 
enemy of uncharitableness and exclusion. By yielding, he 
lent the sanction of his name and influence to the measures 
of the exclusionists, generally his inferiors in all those qualities 
which give a title to respect ; and the first general council, in 
conjunction with the ‘‘most pious emperor” Constantine, 
the first of the Cesars who acknowledged the faith of the 
cross, left to the world a pernicious example of intolerance 
and bigotry, which subsequent times have but too faithfully 
imitated. 

Arius was banished for a supposed speculative error, which 
those fathers chose to call “ impiety,” “blasphemy,” and 
** madness”; his opinions, and the “very terms of them,” 
were anathematized ; his followers, by the command of the 
emperor, were branded with the odious name of “ Porphyri- 
ans”; his books were ordered to be burned, and any person 
convicted of the attempt to conceal any one of them was to 
be punished with death.* ‘To imagine that Eusebius ap- 
proved of all this severity would, no doubt, be doing him 
great injustice. Yet he could flatter the emperor in terms 
of as warm and extravagant panegyric, as the most contempti- 
ble vanity could ask ; and the very fact that he assented to 
the creed with the anathematisms appended, may be adduced 
as evidence that he had no correct notions of the principles 





* Synodical Letter and Letters of Constantine. Soc. Lib. i.c. 8, 9. 
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of religious liberty, or wanted courage to defend them. ‘To 
suppose the former would be the least injurious to his reputa- 
tion; for how few, even now, after fifteen centuries have 
elapsed, among those too who would pass for enlightened, 
understand the true principle of freedom as regards the for- 
mation and expression of opinions. ‘To attribute ignorance 
of it to Eusebius is only to admit that he was not superior to 
the wisest and best men of his age, or of most subsequent 
times. ‘Touching the principle of religious liberty, in its 
practical application at least, his conduct will bear a favorable 
comparison with that of Sir Thomas More. We wish it were 
as easy to acquit him of the charge of irresolution and timidity, 
as to find an apology for his imperfect conception of the great 
doctrine of Christian liberty. 

The weapons employed by the consubstantialists at the 
Council of Nice were soon turned against themselves. Eu- 
stathius of Antioch, by some placed at the head of the council,* 
and who was one of the main pillars of orthodoxy, had, by his 
violence, rendered himself exceedingly obnoxious to the mod- 
erate party, and especially to the bishops of Palestine.~ He 
accused Eusebius of Cesarea of having violated the faith of 
Nice. Eusebius repels the charge as a calumny, and Eusta- 
thius in turn fell under suspicion of heresy, having, as it was 
said, gone over to Sabellianism.t A council was in conse- 
quence assembled at Antioch, A. D. 330, by which he was 
deposed, as some of the old writers would have us believe, 
for his Sabellianism, but, as others say, for immorality.{ The 
emperor, whose zeal for orthodoxy seems to have now con- 
siderably abated, and who, as we may believe, had conceived 
a dislike against Eustathius, on account of some ignominious 
treatment which his mother Helena was reported to have 
received from him, confirmed the sentence of the synod and 
sent the bishop into exile. The Orthodox raised a clamor, 
which is still propagated against the council, as guilty of in- 
justice to Eustathius ; yet, admitting the least important of the 





* The honor of addressing the emperor in the name of the council, 
enerally assigned to Eusebius of Cesarea, has been disputed in 
ste both of Eustathius of Antioch, and Alexander of Alexandria. 
Du Pin would have Hosius the president.— Nouvelle Biblioth. art. 
Eustathius. 
+ Soc. Lib. i. 23. Soz. Lib. ii. c. 18. 
t Soc. i. 24. Soz. ii. 19. 
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charges against him to have been substantiated, his deposition 
and exile could be defended upon the principle established 
at Nice, that is, that a man may be lawfully punished for 
supposed error of opinion. Eusebius of Cesarea assisted at 
the council, and is blamed for it by those who can see nothing 
to censure in his conduct at Nice, except his dilatoriness in 
assenting to a measure, the effect of which was to deprive a 
man, against whom, more fortunate than Eustathius, the ma- 
lignity of hatred never whispered the charge of immorality, of 
his home and country, and load his memory with reproach. 

The bishops composing the council were desirous that Eu- 
sebius, the general consent and suffrage of the people being in 
his favor, should transfer his residence from Cesarea to Anti- 
och, and fill the vacant see; and to effect their object they 
petitioned Constantine to use his influence to induce him to 
comply. But he promptly refused, alleging as a reason an 
existing canon of the church prohibiting a change of sees, and 
the emperor commended his decision with many praises of his 
modesty and worth, in Letters still preserved.* 

The storm next fell on Athanasius, who was condemned and 
deposed on several charges at a council assembled at ‘Tyre, 
A. D. 335, where Eusebius sat among his judges. It was on 
this occasion the scene occurred to which we have already 
alluded, in which Potamon made himself so conspicuous. 
From Tyre, the bishops, at the emperor’s summons, repaired 
to Jerusalem to dedicate the magnificent church recently erect- 
ed there by his order. A delegation from the imperial palace 
was present with means, furnished by Constantine, for providing 
rich banquets and distributing money and garments among the 
poor. Numerous discourses were delivered on the occasion by 
eminent bishops present, and several, as Eusebius has not for- 
gotten to inform us, by himself, to whom was “ vouchsafed 
blessings,”’ says he, “‘ much above our deserts.” + 

The dedication happened on the emperor’s tricennalia, or 
thirtieth year of his empire, as the Council of Nice occurred 
on the vicennalta, or twentieth, on both which occasions splen- 
did festivities were observed. ‘The tricennial oration which, it 
seems, was delivered in the imperial palace at Constantinople, 
by Eusebius, who repaired thither immediately after the dedi- 











* Euseb. Life of Constantine, Lib. iii, c. 60, 61, 62. 
t Ibid. iv, c. 45. 
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cation, is still extant, being appended to his “ Life of Constan- 
tine.’ The emperor, during the delivery of the oration, 
“seemed like one transported with joy.” So says Eusebius, 
who takes care to inform us that this was the second time he 
had made a speech in presence of the emperor in his own 
palace, having formerly delivered a harangue or panegyric on 
the holy sepulchre, to which Constantine insisted on listening: 
in a standing posture; for “ though we entreated him,” says 
he, ‘to rest himself upon his imperial throne which was hard 
by, he would by no means be persuaded to sit,”’ nor would he 
allow the speech to be discontinued, when it had ru out to a 
great length, though “‘ we were desirous to break off,” but 
‘* entreated us to go on till we had ended our discourse.” * 

Eusebius, it seems, was often at court, and whether there 
voluntarily or in consequence of a summons from the emperor, 
appears always to have succeeded in retaining his good graces. 
On occasion of delivering the tricennial oration above alluded 
to, his presence with that of some other bishops, had been 
required to reply to the charges preferred against them by 
Athanasius, who had suddenly disappeared from the Council 
of ‘Tyre, to make his appeal to Constantine in person. The 
appeal was unsuccessful. Athanasius was banished, and Euse- 
bius returned loaded with imperial caresses. 

He appears, indeed, to have been a constant favorite with | 
the emperor; who esteemed him, to use his own expression, 
for his “ learning and modesty,” often wrote to him, encour- 
aged and facilitated his researches, and confided in his fidel- 
ity and prudence. When he wanted fifty copies of the Scrip- 
tures transcribed with the utmost accuracy, for the use of his 
new churches at Constantinople, he applied to Eusebius as the 
fittest man in the empire to superintend the execution. He 
seems to have uniformly treated him with very marked re- 
spect, and his letters to him, and others in which he is 
named, and which Eusebius, from a vanity quite pardonable, if 
from no better motive, has preserved, certainly contain expres- 
sions of attachment apparently warm and sincere. 

It is much to the credit of Eusebius, that enjoying, as he 
constantly did, the friendship and favor of Constantine, he does 
not appear to have used them for the purpose of selfish ageran- 
dizement. ‘Though he loved commendation, and was not 





* Life of Constantine, Lib. iv. c. 33, 45, 46. 
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insensible to the voice of heme he does not seem to have 
been in other respects ambitious or coveting. : We see no rea- 
son for believing that power or wealth had any peculiar charms 
for him. From all we can gather respecting him, we should 
infer that the praise of moderation, which Constantine bestowed 
on him, was, in this respect, at ‘Teast, not ill deserved. He 
was evidently of studious, or, at least, of reading habits; and the 
numerous hours he passed in retirement among his books, we 
can readily conceive to have been among the happiest of his 
life. 

After the events just referred to as transacted at Constanti- 
nople, tradition has preserved no remaining incident in the life 
of Eusebius. Socrates alludes to his death, without, however, 
specifying the time of it.* Constantine died A. D. 337, and 
Eusebius survived him long enough to pay a warm and grateful 
tribute to his memory, in what is termed a “ Life,” but which, 
as it has been observed, is more properly a panegyric, and 
died as early as the year 340, probably before. 

We shall not undertake to give a complete catalogue, much 
less an analysis of the writings of Eusebius, several of which 
are lost. We will simply enumerate the principal, of which 
the number, magnitude, titles, and subjects, will give our rea- 
ders some conception of his industry and maltifarious reading. 

Passing over his edition of Origen’s Hexapla, in which he 
had the assistance of his beloved Pamphilus, while in prison, 
we may place among his earlier works, “The Chronicle,” con- 
taining brief notices of the history and antiquities of all nations 
and times, and a second part, called “ Chronological Canons,” 
a sort of epitome of the former. Of this work, the original 
Greek text is lost, with the exception of some fragments pre- 
served in quotations ; we have the second part, however, in 
the Latin version of Jerome. The work is generally spoken 
of as one of prodigious erudition and labor, but Scaliger, while 
he does justice to the author’s great learning, pronounces it 
full of errors, and says, moreover, that what is most valuable 
in it is taken from Julius Africanus.t. 

The “ Evangelical Preparation,” designed to expose the 
follies of Paganism, and show that Christians had good reason 
for abandoning it in favor of the Gospel, still extant in fifteen 
books, gives evidence of much reading, and an extensive 





* Hist. Lib. ii. c. 4. + Thesaurus Temp. — Proleg. 
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knowledge of antiquity. This was followed bf the “ Evan- 
gelical Demonstration,” in twenty books, of which the first ten 
only are preserved. The Demonstration treats chiefly of the 
Jewish prophecies, which the author, conformably to the pre- 
vailing taste, generally interprets allegorically and mystically. 
The ten books of “ Ecclesiastical History,’ commencing with 
the Founder of our faith, and terminating with the year 327, 
just before the assembling of the Council of Nice, may have 
followed. Appended to the eighth book of the History we 
have the “ Martyrs of Palestine.” The “ Life of Constantine,” 
the Letter to his people,. preserved by Socrates and Theodoret, 
and the “‘Tricennial Oration,” have been already mentioned 
as extant; to which we may add the work on “ Hebrew 
Places,” being a sort of historical and geographical dictionary 
of Palestine ; ‘Two Books against Marcellus ; and one in reply 
to Hierocles, who had published an attack on Christianity, 
comparing Jesus Christ with Apollonius Tyaneus. He wrote, 
too, commentaries on several parts of the Scriptures, some of 
which are preserved. 

Among his lost works, or works of which only parts, or-frag- 
ments, or barely the titles are preserved, we may enumerate 
the “ Life of Pamphilus,” in three books; the ‘“ Apology for 
Origen,” in six, of which the first only remains in the Latin 
translation of Jerome; Thirty Books against Porphyry, the 
loss of which is exceedingly to be regretted; the “ Difference 
between the Gospels,” designed probably to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies between the evangelical narratives, and Five Books 
on the Coming of Christ, both mentioned by Jerome; Com- 
mentaries on the Psalms, of which we have only a few frag- 
ments, pronounced by Jerome “ most learned ” ; a Description 
of the Church, already referred to, at Jerusalem, with its orna- 
ments, and the presents sent by the Emperor, dedicated to Con- 
stantine, and originally annexed to the “‘ Life” ; a ‘ Treatise on 
Easter”; and several others, some of them of considerable 
magnitude, which it is unnecessary to enumerate. 

His defences of Christianity partake of the defects of all his 
works, want of judgment and method. What Le Clerc has 
said of some of the ancient apologists, that they have “ better 
refuted Paganism than demonstrated the truth of Christianity, 
and have mingled with good and solid reasons, proofs which 
appear of no weight when examined,” is true of him. He has 
well refuted Paganism, but, like the old writers generally, he 
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relies in support of the truth of Christianity too much on fan- 
ciful expositions of the Old Testament. 

He wrote, it will be perceived, upon some of the topics con- 
troverted among Christians, and particularly the Sabellian 
question, as in his books against Marcellus, in which he seems 
not to have preserved throughout his usual candor and modera- 
tion. Upon the great controversy of the day, however, he 
appears to have been intentionally silent, nor was the result 
such as to afford him any pleasure in the retrospect. _He was 
too favorably disposed towards the Arians to take any pleasure 
in the circumstance of their defeat. Whether or not he was him- 
self an Arian, is a point which has been contested in ancient 
and modern times. It is one, however, the thorough examina- 
tion of which would require more space than we can allow to 
a topic, on which our readers generally can be supposed to 
take no deep interest. We will therefore dismiss it with two 
or three remarks. 

That Eusebius was not Orthodox, that is, a consubstantialist, 
in the sense in which Athanasius understood the term, espe- 
cially in his later years, is absolutely certain. The word, as 
we have seen, was not of his choice, nor to his taste, for it 
might imply what he did not believe concerning the nature of 
the Son. As the Platonists had used it, however, and as it 
might be understood to mean, not a numerical, but only a 
specific sameness, that is, resemblance, in which sense the 
fathers of the council, who seem to have been not a little per- 
plexed in their attempts to define it, allowed him to take it, he 
consented, as before said, to adopt it. But, in this sense, it by 
no means excluded inequality and subordination between the 
Father and the Son. In these he firmly believed ; and, if such 
belief constituted Arianism, all antiquity, as it has been truly 
said, was Arian. But it does not; for it leaves undetermined 
the origin of the Son, who, as Arius contended, was called into 
being from nothing, while his opponents, the consubstantialists, 
insisted on saying that he was ineffably begotten. Thus a person 
might believe that the Son was, from the time when he was be- 
gotten before the ages, a distinct being from the Father, and 
inferior to him, without adopting the distinguishing dogma of the 
Arians. This might have been the case with Eusebius. At all 
events he was willing to promise, that he would not in future 
say with Arius that the Son was made out of nothing, but 
would conform to the popular phraseology, and say with the 
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homoousians, that he was ineffably begotten. 'This we sup- 
pose was the amount of his orthodoxy. He certainly never 
dreamed, any more than Origen, of whom he is known to have 
been a great admirer, of admitting the equality of the Father 
and Son in any legitimate sense of the term, and he seems to 
have placed the Spirit among the things made by the Son. 

We believe Dr. Jortin to be nearly right, when he says, that 
Eusebius “seems to have been neither an Arian nor an Atha- 
nasian, but one who endeavoured to steer a middle course, yet 
inclining more to the Arians than to the Athanasians.’~* Atha- 
nasius, among the ancients, pronounces him an Arian; Jerome, 
“ the prince of Arians ;”’ and Nicephorus, “an Arian, and worse 
than an Arian.’ Others expressed themselves in similar, 
though not all in equally strong terms. Among the moderns, 
Cave, in his Latin and English Lives, and especially in the Dis- 
sertation subjoined to the former, attempts unsuccessfully to 
defend his orthodoxy against Le Clerc, who expresses his sur- 
prise that there should be people who pretend to deny that 
Eusebius was an Arian, if they have read his works, especially 
in the original.t Petavius has a formal argument to prové his 
Arianism. Du Pin, though he pronounces it great injustice to 
stigmatize him as an Arian, yet thinks it impossible to defend 
his orthodoxy, and confesses that it has been vainly attempted 
by Socrates, Sozomen, and “‘ some modern writers.” This we 
suppose is the prevailing sentiment on the subject. 

Of Eusebius’s general character as a man and a Christian, 
little needs be added to the incidental notices contained in the 
above sketch of his life. ‘Those who have disapproved his 
opinions have united in ascribing to him all good qualities of 





* Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II. pp. 229, 230. 

+ Biblioth. Anc. et Mod., T. I. p. 270. “ Mr. Cave,” says Le Clerc, 
“étoit un homme accoitumé non seulement a dissimuler, mais 4 dire 
le contraire de ce qu’il pensoit, par une mauvaise politique ; ce qui a 
fait passer ses Histoires Ecclésiastiques pour des Légendes mitigées.” 
Bibl. Anc. et Mod., T. I. c. iv. p. 19. 

t Those who wish to see more on the subject may consult among 
other works, Jortin’s Remarks, Vol. II. pp. 229-242 ; Le Clere’s Second 
Epistle, contained in the 3d volume of his Ars Critica; Cave’s Lives 
Latin and English, with the Dissertation; Le Clerc, Biblioth. A. et M., 
T. I. p. 170; IV. 18; XVI. 80; XXVIII. 240; and Biblioth. Univ. 
et Hist., X. 479; Du Pin, Nouvelle Biblioth. art. Eusebius; and Peta- 
vius, Theol. Dogm., T. II. Lib. i. c. 11, 12. See also, “ Veterum Testi- 
monia pro Euseb. et contra Euseb.,” which follow Valesius’s Account 
of his Life and Writings, Reading’s ed. 
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heart. His amiable disposition, his love of peace and quiet, 
his susceptibility to the tender emotions of friendship, his gen- 
eral moderation and candor to those whose views placed them 
in opposition to him, have been universally admitted. He was 
no friend to creeds and formularies made to entrap or oppress 
an adversary, or discourage freedom of thought. He never, as 
Du Pin has well remarked, labored to destroy Athanasius, or 
ruin his partisans, though he could not number him with his 
friends. He never abused his credit with the emperor, to 
elevate himself, and to pull others down ; but employed himself 
for the good and advantage of the church, endeavouring to pro- 
mote a spirit of accommodation and reunite parties. He was 
never, we believe, accused of a grasping, avaricious disposition, 
but appears to have been content with a moderate fortune, and 
the enjoyment of the calm pleasures of a studious life. 

We have hinted at the prominent defects of his literary char- 
acter. He is immethodical and deficient in judgment. He 
had accumulated vast treasures by study and reading, but 
wanted the disposition and skill to select, arrange, combine, 
and adorn. He had not the art of easy and connected narra- 
tion. His style is frequently rude and negligent, sometimes 
perplexed ‘and confused, and sometimes, when he strives to be 
eloquent, turgid or loaded with puerile ornaments, never grace- 

_ful, polished, or grand. He had a vigorous and active mind, 
but, like most of his contemporaries, and those who had lived 
during the preceding centuries, he had not been trained to a 
habit of severe reasoning, and he had read the finished produc- 
tions of Grecian genius without imbibing one particle of true 
taste. 

But of his moral and intellectual qualities generally we have 
said enough. His character as an historian, however, merits fur- 
ther notice. He has collected and transmitted, as we have said, 
a multitude of facts and traditionary statements relating to the 
early condition and progress of our faith, and the character and 
writings of Christians, of which but for him no memorial had 
been now left. But the degree of credit to which he is enti- 
tled as an historian, may be regarded as a question not yet set- 
tled. ‘This question we shall briefly discuss in a future Num- 
ber. 
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Art. V.— Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on 
the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Man- 
kind. By Jonaruan Dymonp, Author of “ An Inquiry into 
the Accordancy of War with the Principles of Christianity,” 
&c. With a Preface by the Rev. Groree Busu, M. A., 
Adjunct Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the 
New York City University; Author of the “ Life of Mo- 
hammed,” “ ‘Treatise on the Millennium,” &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1834. pp. 4382. : 
WE are under obligations to Professor Bush for the pains 

he has taken to introduce this work to the American public. 

We hesitate not to say that it deserves, far more than any 

other treatise we are acquainted with, to be considered an ex- 

position of Christian ethics, — “‘a body of moral precepts most 
wisely adapted to mould the character, and to regulate the 
entire conduct of mankind.” It is the result of an extensive 
observation of human life ‘in those spheres of action, which 
are seldom apt to attract the notice of the meditative philoso- 
pher,” of much careful study of the writings of moralists, of 
profound thought, and intimate communion with the mind of 

Jesus Christ. The style of our author is also a recommenda- 

tion. It is always perspicuous, often terse, epigrammatic, and 

forcible, and sometimes even highly eloquent. 

Mr. Dymond was led early in life to notice the numerous 
evils, which beset society in consequence of the erroneous 
principles of action and the low sense of moral obligation, 
which prevail in the world, and the pernicious tendency of 
some of the popular treatises on the subject. Being himself a 
man of singular uprightness of mind (as we learn from a cor- 
respondent in England, who knew him intimately from his 
infancy to the close of his brief career), he was the more quick 
to perceive and deplore the crooked ways, which men, even 
men calling themselves Christians, prefer to the plain, straight 
way of right. ‘The contemplation of sin and suffering impelled 
him to attempt their correction and relief. ‘This was the ori- 
gin of the work which is now before us. The design and ten- 
dency of the whole are to persuade Christians to adopt, in all 
the relations and circumstances of life, the only true and safe 
standard of moral action, namely the expressed, that is, as we 
should say, the revealed will of God. 
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We differ from the accomplished editor of the American 
edition of these Essays, who thinks our author has erred in 
leaving his system of morality to rest upon the precepts of Rev- 
elation solely, because these “‘ have emanated from the high- 
est authority in the universe.” He would have had him as- 
sume, that these precepts are also obligatory ‘‘ because they 
command that, which is in its own intrinsic nature eternally 


and immutably binding.” When we first read the lucid and 


5 
ingenious criticism in the Preface, the objection seemed to us 
a valid and important one. But further consideration has satis- 
fied us, that our author has nevertheless done wisely. He 
commences his Essays with the acknowledgment, that it might 
be difficult to give a definition of moral obligation, that would 
be satisfactory to all. He no doubt perceived, that any dis- 
quisition on this point would only encumber his system with 
some of those “ abstruse and metaphysical appendages,” from 
all of which he meant it should be free. Availing himself, 
therefore, of the consciousness, which all that class of persons 
for whom he writes will readily acknowledge, that they are the 
subjects of moral obligation, and actually responsible to a supe- 
rior power, he proceeds directly to the inquiry, ‘ What is the 
rule of duty,”’ — “ the standard of right and wrong?” It was 
sufficient for his purpose, that man is, and knows himself to be, 
under an obligation to obey his Creator. 'To those who ask, 
““Why?” he suggests several answers, either of which might 
satisfy some. And we conceive he would have been perfectly 
willing to add the one, which his editor now proposes, but for 
its abstruse and metaphysical air. What can we, finite crea- 
tures, know of the “immutable and eternal qualities of actions,” 
or of what Dr. Clarke would call, the “ eternal and necessary 
differences of things?”” Nothing more, surely, than the eternal 
and immutable One may see fit to teach us. And how else 
has he taught us, how else can we expect he will teach us so 
much on this point, as by the Revelation he has made of those 
great principles of moral action, which are embodied in the 
precepts of Jesus. An action is not any thing until it is per- 
formed, or rather, we should say, until the intention to per- 
form it is conceived in the mind. When it is performed or 
intended, then it is-right or wrong, according to its agreement 
or disagreement with the rule or principle of right action. 
What that rule or principle is, God can teach us, all must 
allow, incomparably better than we can ascertain it without 
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his special assistance. ‘That he has so taught us, every Chris- 
tian believes ; and let it be borne in mind, that it is to Chris- 
tians only that these Essays are addressed. It being granted 
that we have received an expression of the divine will respect- 
ing the rule of duty, we insist that we must also have received, 

at the same time, information of what God, in his infinite un- 
derstanding, knew to be right. For, as he sees from the begin- 
ning to the end, comprehending all the connexions and de- 
pendencies of beings, and as he is benevolent, are we not 
compelled to believe, that, in prescribing those mora] principles 
which are communicated in the Gospel, he had regard to the 
immutable qualities of actions? Consistently with his wisdom 
and goodness, he could not have been influenced by any 
merely temporary considerations, or by ‘any partialities for indi- 
viduals or classes of men, or indeed by any thing but a strict 
regard to what in his all-comprehending mind he saw to be 
right. Hence it is obvious, that we can derive more knowl- 
edge about the eternal and immutable qualitics of actions from 
*‘ the expressed will of God,” than from any other source. If 
therefore, these qualities be the ground of moral obligation, as 
the editor considers them, even then it seems to us, according to 
his own argument, that in the present case the rule of duty 
and the ground of duty are coincident. For, if, as he argues, 
there be no difference between what is right, meet, or fit, to be 
done, and what ought to be done, then we contend that the 
precepts of Revelation ought to be obeyed, are obligatory, be- 
cause we have the highest reason to believe them to be per- 
fectly right; they have emanated from the highest authority, 
the only infinite understanding, in the universe. 

The only question which any one needs to settle, before 
he adopts the standard of right and wrong, on which Mr. Dy- 
mond insists, is whether God has expressed his will to men 
respecting their duties. Now our author has written, we re- 
peat, for those who are satisfied on this point, — for those who 
believe. in the revelation by Jesus Christ. Such persons cannot 
consistently hesitate to acknowledge the moral precepts of 
Christianity as the standard of rectitude, — the true basis of a 
correct system of morality. We consider it the distinctive ex- 
cellence of Dymond’s system, that it rests upon no other foun- 
dation, than that which is laid in the Gospel, the precepts of 
Jesus being the chief corner-stone. For ourselves we are 
unable to conceive how he could have laid his corner-stone 
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deeper, unless there be some surer way to ascertain what is 
right, and therefore obligatory, than the revelation which God 
has made of his unerring views of right. 

We very cordially agree with Professor Bush, that “ it is 
surely important to establish, as far as possible, the identity of 
the dictates and promptings of our own rational nature with 
those of the revealed will of our Maker, and thus to invigorate 
the force of law by the verdict of the internal convictions of 
our own breasts.”” But we should be careful that we do not 
insist upon this any further than it is possible to be done. 
That man who will take nothing upon trust, — who will exer- 
cise no faith, — who will believe in the divine authority of no 
rule which he is unable to identify with the dictates of his 
own reason, can make but small advances towards “ the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus.” When may any 
one suppose his rational and moral nature to be so completely 
developed, that he can safely rely upon its dictates? Cer- 
tainly not until he has faithfully used all the means, which 
God has granted him, for attaining clear perceptions and com- 
prehensive views of the true, the right, and the good. Now, 
are not the doctrines and precepts of a divinely commissioned 
messenger, illustrated and enforced by his own perfect charac- 
ter, an important part of the means appointed for the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of man? Christians profess 
to believe they are. Can any one, then, wisely deny their 
adaptedness to himself, until he has tested their efficacy by 
a faithful trial? ‘“‘ My doctrine,” said Jesus, ‘‘ is not mine, but 
his that sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” The more exactly 
we obey, the more distinctly shall we perceive the wisdom of 
the divine commands. We are called to be “followers of 
God as dear children.” Our career must be begun in faith, 
in a childlike, trustful temper. It will be cheered and in- 
vigorated, the farther we proceed in the divine life, by our 
personal experience of the true righteousness. Such is the 
spirit of Mr. Dymond’s moral philosophy. 

Throughout these Essays their author finds frequent occa- 


' sion to expose the errors into which Dr. Paley is led by his 


favorite doctrine of expediency. The passing remark of Sir 
James Mackintosh,* respecting this shrewd thinker and clear 





* A General View of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 181. 
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and beautiful writer, is, we think, remarkably just. ‘ The 
practical bent of his [Dr. Paley’s] nature is visible in the 
language of his writings, which, on practical matters, is as 
precise as the nature of the subject requires ; but, in his rare 
and reluctant efforts to rise to first principles, becomes inde- 
terminate and unsatisfactory; though no man’s composition 
was more free from the impediments, which hinder a writer's 
meaning from being quickly and clearly seen.” Uncertain- 
ty and vacillation are so inseparable from the morality of Ex- 
pediency, as to make it unworthy of the confidence of any, who 
seriously intend to be the followers of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ What- 
ever is expedient is right,” say the utilitarians. ‘‘ Whatever 
is right will be found to be expedient,” is the faith of the 
Christian. ‘The two propositions are far from being coincident. 
“Strictly speaking,” says Paley, ‘that cannot be evil from 
which good comes.” ‘This seems to us to be speaking very 
loosely. Had the learned Archdeacon forgotten, that the 
sovereign disposer of events can bring good out of evil? Or 
would he have us believe, that a wicked action will be exon- 
erated of the divine displeasure, because, in the providence 
of God, beneficial consequences may have followed from it? 
“It must needs be,” said our Saviour, “ that offences come, 
but woe unto that man by whom the offence cometh.” The 
Almighty has sometimes overruled the worst intentions, so 
that they have become instrumental to the most desirable 
ends. In the history of our race, there are some remarkable 
illustrations of this peculiarity of the divine government. For 
example, the conduct of Joseph’s brethren, in selling him 
into slavery because they hated him for his father’s partiality, 
was a detestable deed. It was nevertheless made conducive 
to his preéminence in the Egyptian court. The trials and 
sufferings, to which it at first introduced him, humbled his 
pride, invigorated his virtue, and prepared him for the station 
he afterwards occupied, in which he was the blessed agent for 
rescuing from famine his father’s family and the people of a 
vast empire. But was the deed of his brethren any the less 
evil in itself, because so much good came from it? Again, 
the treachery of Judas, and the unrelenting malice of the 
Pharisees, will ever be adduced as signal exhibitions of human 
depravity. Yet their wickedness gave the occasion for Jesus 
Christ to confirm the truth of his doctrines by the sacrifice of 
his life, and to illustrate in his own conduct the power of that 
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faith, which he enjoined upon his followers. By “ wicked 
hands” he was crucified and slain; but his death was followed 
by his resurrection, that event which brought “life and immor- 
tality to light.” Now, if the beneficial consequences of con- 
duct are to be the measure, by which we estimate its moral 
worth, the unnatural sons of Jacob, and the ruthless murderers 
of our Lord must be accounted preéminently good. But 
such a decision would outrage common sense. 

Our readers, no doubt, by this time perceive how cordially 
we agree with the author of these Essays in his opposition to 
the doctrine of Expediency. We have long since deprecated 
the tendency of Paley’s principles as subversive of evangelical 
righteousness, — “ the righteousness which is by faith.” Yet 
these are the principles, which are inculcated, we believe, in 
most of our seminaries of learning, where attention is paid to 
the subject of moral philosophy. Would it not be far better 
to bring our youth to “the feet of Jesus”? Are they not 
called to be holy as he was holy? But how can we expect 
them to become so, if we do not early impress upon them his 
precepts, as the rules by which they should regulate their 
conduct and temper in all the relations and under all the 
circumstances of life? Are they not applicable to all these 
relations and circumstances? We mean not to imply, that 
specific rules are given by our Saviour for every instance of 
duty. But are there not enough to make known to us the 
nature, the spirit, of true righteousness? Surely there are. 
And he, who becomes possessed of this spirit, will be indued 
with wisdom sufficient to guide him always aright. It is not 
“a very learned, nor a very subtile, nor a very ingenious thing 
to be a good Christian ; ” though it may require a great deal 
of learning and subtilty, to answer all the questions, and 
resolve all the difficulties, which “‘ the wise and the prudent os 
(as the world counts wisdom and prudence) may raise in the 
way of our duty. Any man of common sense, and of as 
much information as all now-a-days may, if they will, easily 
acquire, can very soon learn from the sacred Scriptures “ what 
the Lord would have him do,” that is, if he sincerely desires 
to know. ‘There is an excellent and characteristic chapter, 
in the work under review, on “the mode of applying the 
precepts of Scripture to questions of duty;” from which, 
however, we have room to give but a single paragraph. 
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“ Of the rule, ‘ not to do evil that good may come,’ Dr. Paley 
says, that it ‘is, for the most part, a salutary caution.’ A person 
might as well say that the rule ‘ not to commit murder’ is a salu- ° 
tary caution, There is no caution in the matter, but an impera- 
tive law. But he proceeds : —‘ Strictly speaking that cannot be 
evil from which good comes.’ * Now let the reader consider : — 
Paul says, You may not do evil that good may come: Ay, but, 
says the philosopher, if good does come, the acts that bring it 
about are Not evil. What the Apostle would have said of such a 
reasoner, I will not trust my pen to suppose. The reader will per- 
ceive the foundation of this reasoning. It assumes that good and 
evil are not to be estimated by the expressions of the will of God, 
but by the effects of actions. The question is clearly fundamental. 
If expediency be the ultimate test of rectitude, Dr. Paley is right ; 
if the expressions of the Divine will are the ultimate test, he is 
wrong. You ntust sacrifice the one authority or the other. If this 
will is the greater, consequences are not: if consequences are 
the greater, this will is not. But this question is not now to be 
discussed : it may however be observed, that the interpretation 
which the rule has been thus made to bear, appears to be contra- 
dicted by the terms of the rule itself. ‘The rule of Christianity is, 
evil may not be committed for the purpose of good : the rule of phi- 
losophy is, evil may not be committed ezcept for the purpose of 
good. Are these precepts identical? Is there not a fundamental 
variance, an absolute contrariety between them? Christianity does 
not speak of evil and good as contingent, but as fixed qualities. 
You cannot convert the one into the other by disquisitions about 
expediency. In morals, there is no philosopher’s stone that can 
convert evil into good with a touch. Our labors, so long as the 
authority of the moral law is acknowledged, will end like those of 
the physical alchymist: after all our efforts at transmutation, lead 
will not become gold, — evil will not become good. However, there 
is one subject of satisfaction in considering such reasonings as these. 
They prove, negatively, the truth which they assail; for that 
against which nothing but sophistry can be urged, is undoubtedly 
true. The simple truth is, that if evil may be done for the sake of 
good, all the precepts of Scripture which define or prohibit evil are 
laws no longer ; for that cannot in any rational use of language be 
called a law in respect of those to whom it is directed, if they are 
at liberty to neglect it when they think fit. These precepts may 
be advices, recommendations, ‘ salutary cautions,’ but they are not 
laws. They may suggest hints, but they do not impose duties.” — 
pp. 52, 53. 


This uncompromising morality needs to be insisted on. 





* Mor. and Pol. Phil., B. ii. c. 8. 
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It is the morality of the Gospel, but as yet is scarcely known 
among men. We rejoice that one has at last been found, 
able to appreciate and expound it so clearly as Mr. Dymond 
has done, and to vindicate so forcibly its claims to the entire 
obedience of all who would be Christians indeed. Of course 
there is much in his volume, which will be unpalatable to 
the sensual, the ambitious, the pharisaical, and the otherwise 
worldly-minded. It could not be an exposition of Christian 
morality, if it were not so. The corrupt maxims of states- 
men, the base artifices of politicians, the chicanery so frequent 
in legal practice, and the unfair principles of trade and of 
pecuniary transactions, are exposed with great discrimination 
and apostolic fearlessness. Ay, many things which pass 
without reproach, and some that are even highly esteemed 
among men, are shown to be abominations in the sight of 
God. ‘Those persons, who wish to be at ease in their sins, 
who “hate the light because their deeds are evil,” will quick- 
ly turn away from these radiant pages. But those, whose 
anxious inquiry is “‘ What lack I yet?” those who are seeking 
first of all things “the righteousness of God,” who “count 
all things loss that they may win Christ,” will not be content 
with a hasty perusal of this volume, but will keep it as their 
Vade mecum. ‘To all, who are living for time alone, many 
of our author’s sayings will seem too hard to be borne. But 
those, who are living for eternity, will find the yoke, which 
he imposes, easy, and the burthen light. 

We are particularly earnest in our endeavour to press these 
Essays of Dymond upon the attentive consideration of our 
readers, at this time, because of the increase of infidelity in our 
land. We are persuaded it is because iniquity abounds 
among those calling themselves Christians, that the faith of 
many has waxed weak and their love cold. ‘What do ye 
more than others?” in what respects are ye better? is a ques- 
tion, which those, who have renounced Christ, may without 
impertinence put to many, who profess to be his disciples, 
who eat and drink at his table, and do many wonderful works 
in his name. Let the church therefore be purified, let the 
light of believers shine unsullied, and others will then see 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ, and turn and 
glorify God. 

We pass to the second Essay ; where we have, without 
regard to systematic arrangement, the Christian principles of 
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morality faithfully applied in the determination of various 
questions of personal and relative duty. The first. short 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of religious obliga- 
tions. In this our author has given us some very discrimin- 
ating remarks on “ factiticus semblances of devotion,’ —“ re- 
ligious conversation,’ — ‘sabbatical institutions,” and “cere- 
monial institutions and devotional formularies.” We hearti- 
ly concur with him in most of his sentiments upon all these 
topics. Yet we think, with his American editor, that his 
language is in several instances not guarded enough. One 
might infer from his course of remark, that he considered the 
outward forms of religious worship as of no use. But this 
cannot have been his meaning. He was a Quaker, and un- 
doubtedly conformed regularly to the manner in which Chris- 
tians of the sect to which he belonged, conduct publish wor- 
ship. He was fully persuaded that theirs is a more excellent 
way, than the way adopted by other Christians. And we 
think he has pointed out some very common and lamentable 
abuses of our ceremonial institutions and devotional _formu- 
laries. We are constrained to acknowledge more than this. 
He has suggested some serious objections to some of the in- 
stitutions and formularies themselves. We have not room 
here to discuss this subject as it deserves, and will dismiss it 
with the following extract from our author. 


“To religious feelings, as to other things, the truth applies, — 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ If these feelings do not 
tend to ‘ purify the affections from debasing attachments,’ if they 
do not tend to ‘ form the inclinations to piety and virtue,’ ‘they cer- 
tainly are not devotional. Upon him whose mind is really pros- 
trate in the presence of his God, the legitimate effect is, that he 
should be impressed with a more ‘sensible consciousness of the Di- 
vine presence ; that he should deviate with less facility from the 
path of duty; that his desires and thoughts should be reduced to 
Christian subjugation ; that he should feel an influential addition 
to his dispositions to goodness ; ; and that his affections should be 
expanded towards his fellow-men. He who rises from the sensi- 
bilities of seeming devotion, and finds that effects such as these 
are not produced in his mind, may rest assured that, in whatever 
he has been employed, it has not been in the pure worship of that 
God who is a Spirit. To the real prostration of the soul in the 
Divine presence, it is necessary that the mind should be still : — 
* Be still, and know that I am God.’ Such devotion is sufficient 
for the whole mind ; it needs not, — perhaps in its purest state it 
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admits not, —the intrusion of external things. And when the 
soul is thus permitted to enter, as it were, into the sanctuary of 
God ; when it is humble in his presence ; when all its desires are 
involved in the one desire of devotedness to him; then is the hour 
of acceptable worship, — then the petition of the soul is prayer, — 
then is its gratitude thanksgiving, — then is its oblation praise. — 


p- 92. 


In the next chapter, Mr. Dymond has expressed, with his 
wonted fearlessness, the thousand immoralities more or less 
gross, which are committed in society, without the forfeiture 
of character, in the acquisition and management of proper- 
ty. ‘This he has done by a number of miscellaneous exam- 
ples, not all of them selected on account of their individual 
importance, but rather as illustrations of the principle of rec- 
titude, which is so often violated. Wecommend what he 
has written on this subject to our fellow citizens. One of 
their besetting sins, as all the world knows, is an undue eager- 
ness in pursuit of money. Into this they have been led, per- 
haps it may with truth be said, by peculiar temptation. The 
country was impoverished by the struggle for independence. 
The success which crowned that enterprise filled the hearts 
of the people with exultation, and animated them to effort 
for the repair of their losses, and the improvement of the ad- 
vantages they had secured. ‘Then the long continued wars 
in Europe threw into their hands a Jarge share of the com- 
merce of the world, and afforded them opportunities to ac- 
cumulate wealth with unexampled rapidity. ‘Thus it is they 
have come to be “ possessed of” the spirit of trade. And this 
spirit is not always in communion with the spirit of Christ. 

We take this opportunity to record an illustrative anecdote, 
told us several years ago by a truly wise and good man, who, 
to escape the commotions of Europe under Bonaparte, sought 
an asylum in this country, and spent here the last years of 
his life in dignified retirement. He sat aloof from the strifes 
of parties, and from the bustle of the busy and the gay ; and 
watched with the eye of a Christian philosopher the manners 
and tempers of those about him. At the time to which we 
refer, he had been speaking to us of the devotion of our 
countrymen to the accumulation of wealth. ‘It seems to 
me,” said he, “that there are few who care about any thing 
else. And such are the customs of trade, and the habits of 
most who are involved in it, that those who would compete 
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with them, whatever be their tastes for higher pursuits, must 
be equally exclusive in their devotion to what your country- 
men seem to regard ‘as the one thing needful.’ There is in 
this city,” * said he, ““a man who was one of my early friends. 
In our own country, though an enterprising merchant, he was 
fond of letters; and, such were the habits of business men 
there, that he found leisure to indulge his /iterary dispositions. 
Since I came to live here, I have frequently visited him, 
but have always found his mind absorbed in the cares of 
trade. ‘Why,’ said I to him one day, ‘why do“you never 
incline to converse, as you used to do at home, upon sub- 
jects of science and taste?’ ‘Ah!’ he replied, with a 
shrug ‘I can read but one book now,— my leger.’”’ 

We will introduce here a short passage from the next 
chapter, which we wish every man who is engaged in ,the 
pursuit of riches would seriously ponder. 


“Tt were idle to affect to specify any amount of property which 
a person ought not to exceed. ‘The circumstances of one man 
may make it reasonable that he should acquire or retain much 
more than another who has fewer claims. Yet somewhat of a 
general rule may be suggested. He who is accumulating should 
consider why he desires more. If it really is, that he believes an 
addition will increase the welfare and usefulness and virtue of his 
family, it is probable that further accumulation may be right. If 
no such belief is sincerely entertained, it is more than probable 
that it is wrong. He who already possesses affluence should con- 
sider its actual existing effects. — If he employs a competent por- 
tion of it in increasing the happiness of others, if it does not pro- 
duce any injurious effect upon his own mind, if it does not dimin- 
ish or impair the virtues of his children, if they are grateful for 
their privileges rather than vain of their superiority, if they second 
his own endeavours to diffuse happiness around them, he may re- 
main as he is. If such effects are not produced, but instead of 
them others of an opposite tendency, he certainly has too much. 
— Upon this serious subject let the Christian parent be serious. 
If, as is proved by the experience of every day, great property 
usually inflicts great injuries upon those who possess it, what mo- 
tive can induce a good man to lay it up for his children? What 


motive will be his justification if it tempts them from virtue ?” — 
pp. 123, 124. 


Our readers must — us, if we turn back a few Pages, 
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in order to notice the following paragraph in the chapter on 
Property. 


“ Staves. Ifa person left me an estate in Virginia or the West 
Indies, with a hundred slaves, the law of the land allows me to 
keep possession of both; the moral law does not. I should there- 
fore hold myself imperatively obliged to give these persons their 
liberty, I do not say that I would manumit them all the next 
day; but if I deferred their liberation, it ought to be for their 
sakes, not my own; just as, if I had athousand pounds for a minor, 
my motive in withholding it from him would be exclusively his own 
advantage. Some persons who perceive the flagitiousness of 
slavery retain slaves. Much forbearance of thought and language 
should be observed towards the man in whose mind perhaps there 
is a strong conflict between conscience and the difficulty or loss 
which might attend a regard to its dictates. I have met with a 
feeling and benevolent person who owned several hundred slaves, 
and who, I believe, secretly lamented his own situation. I would 
be slow in censuring such a man; and yet it ought not to be con- 
cealed, that if he complied with the requisitions of the moral law, 
he would at least hasten to prepare them for emancipation. To 
endeavour to extricate one’s self from the difficulty by selling the 
slaves were self-imposition. A man may as well keep them in 
bondage himself as sell them to another who would keep them in 
it. A narrative has appeared in print of the conduct of a gentle- 
man to whom a number of slaves had been bequeathed, and who 
acted towards them upon the principles which rectitude requires. 
He conveyed them to some other country, educated some, and 
procured employment for others, and acted as a Christain toward 
all.” — p. 113. 


We are the more careful to notice this, because we have 
seen it and heard it quoted, with an air of exultation, as 
proof that this uncompromising, evangelical moralist would 
not approve the doctrine which, since his death, has accom- 
plished the abolition of British Colonial Slavery, and is des- 
tined ere Jong, we trust, to attain a far more signal triumph. 

By the expression “I do not say that I would manumit 
them all the next day,” he may have meant no more than that 
he would not forthwith dismiss them, — send them away from 
under his hand, — which is the exact signification of the word 
manumit. He would not abandon them to themselves. He 
would endeavour, and every benevolent slave-holder ought to 
endeavour, to retain his freedmen within the sphere of his in- 
fluence and parental control, that he might make them all the 
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amends in his power for the cruel injustice they had hitherto 
suffered, and advise and assist them to the best use and en- 
joyment of their liberty. But we are confident he would at 
once renounce,all claim to them as his property. Aware of 
the legal contingencies, to which slaves are exposed, it seems 
to us that he could not, would not hold them as such one mo- 
ment longer, than might be necessarily occupied by the pro- 
cess of emancipation. He would rid himself of the fearful re- 
sponsibility as soon as possible. He would immediately recog- 
nise, and do all in his power to secure to them, theif rights as 
men. How much soever he might endeavour to keep them still 
with him, he would not by any means infringe upon their 
rights. In the case he supposes, and in most cases, coercion 
would be unnecessary to bind them to him, even if it could be 
justified. ‘The slaves are in general very strongly attached to 
the spot where they were born, where they have long lived, and 
especially where they have buried their dead. ‘That is to say, 
they have the feelings, which other human beings have. 
They love home. Very few slaves would choose to leave the 
plantations, where’ they now are, if they could remain there 
freedmen. Such was the fact in St. Domingo, after the aboli- 
tion of slavery by the National Assembly in 1794. And such 
has been the fact in the Islands of Bermuda, Antigua, and 
its dependencies, where the apprenticeship system has not ob- 
tained. ‘The only general exceptions would be where hus- 
bands and wives, or parents and children, are now on separate 
plantations. ‘They might wish to live together. Such remov- 
als as might be necessary to unite families, all benevolent men 
would surely encourage, as one of the first improvements to 
be made upon their present condition. Also, in cases where 
the slaves have been treated with particular cruelty, they 
might not be willing to remain with their masters. But, if hu- 
mane masters would not have any need of power to coerce 
them to remain where they now are as freedmen, inhuman 
ones surely ought not to be trusted with such power. The 
unhappy operation of the apprenticeship plan in the British 
West Indies is making this sufficiently apparent to those who 
are the most “slow of heart to believe.” 

Mr. Dymond’s opinion of slavery itself is seen more at 
length in another part of his volume; where he says : — 


‘“* He who had no right to steal the African, can have none to sell 
him. From him who is known to have no right to sell, another 
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can have no right to buy or to possess. Sale, or gift, or legacy 
imparts no right to me, because the seller, or giver, or bequeather 
had none himself. The sufferer has just as valid a claim to lib- 
erty at my hands as at the hands of the ruffian who first dragged 
him from his home. — Every hour of every day, the present pos- 
sessor is guilty of injustice. Nor is the case altered with respect 
to those who are born on a man’s estate. The parents were never 
the landholder’s property, and therefore the child is not. Nay, if 
the parents had been rightfully slaves, it would not justify me in 
making slaves of their children. No man has a right to make a 
child a slave, but himself. What are our sentiments upon kindred 
subjects? What do we think of the justice of the Persian system, 
by which when a state offender is put to death his brothers and his 
children are killed or mutilated too? Or, to come nearer to the 
point, as well as nearer home, what should we say of a law which 
‘enacted that of every criminal who was sentenced to labor for 
life, all the children should be sentenced so to labor also? — And 
yet if there is any comparison of reasonableness, it seems to be in 
one respect in favor of the culprit. He is condemned to slavery 
for his crimes; the African, for another man’s profit. 

‘That any human being, who has not forfeited his liberty by 
his crimes, has a right to be free, — and that whosoever forcibly 
withholds liberty from an innocent man robs him of his right, and 
violates the moral law, are truths which no man would dispute or 
doubt, if custom had not obscured our perceptions, or if wicked- 
ness did not prompt us to close our eyes. 

“The whole system is essentially and radically bad: injustice 
and oppression are its fundamental principles. Whatever lenity 
may be requisite in speaking of the agent, none should-be shown, 
none should be expressed, for the act. I do not affirm or imagine 
that every slave-holder is therefore a wicked man ; but, if he be not, 
it is only upon the score of ignorance. If he is exempt from the 
guilt of violating the moral law, it is only because he does not per- 
ceive what it requires. Let us leave the deserts of the individual 
to Him who knoweth the heart: of his actions we may speak’; and 


we should speak in the language of reprobation, disgust, and ab- 
horrence.” — pp. 388, 389. ! 


The fourth and fifth chapters of the second Essay are upon 
Litigation, Arbitration, and the Morality of Legal Practice. 
We deem them so valuable, that, were we able to bear the 
expense, we would republish them in a pamphlet, and put a 
copy into the hands of every lawyer in the land. Money 
could not be better expended. In no part of our civil institu- 
tions is there more need of thorough reform, than in the ad- 
ministration of law. We are not. ignorant that the legal prac- 
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tice of England is more corrupt than it is in this country. 
Yet we dare make the assertion, that there is scarcely a para- 
graph in these chapters, which does not unveil immoralities 
that are prevalent among us. The excuses, which are offered, 
are, as our author plainly shows, utterly invalid. Gentlemen 
of high standing in the profession have attempted to justify to 
us some of the practices, which we ventured to call immoral, 
and have left us astonished at the flimsiness of the veil they 
were contented to draw over them. 

The chapters which follow, on Promises, Lies, dnd Oaths, 
bear the marks of our author’s peculiarly earnest and unflinch- 
ing spirit, and abound in useful and weighty suggestions. 
But we must pass on. 

How true, — how worthy of the most serious consideration 
are Mr. Dymond’s views of “ Immoral Agency.” 


“‘ A great portion of the moral evil in the world is the result, not 
so much of the intensity of individual wickedness, as of a general 
incompleteness in the practical virtue of all classes of men. If it 
were possible to take away misconduct from one half of the com- 
munity and to add its amount to the remainder, it is probable that 
the moral character of our species would be soon benefited by the 
change. Now, the ill dispositions of the bad are powerfully en- 
couraged by the want of upright examples in those who are better. 
A man may deviate considerably from rectitude, and still be as 
good as his neighbours. From such a man, the motive to excel- 
lence which the constant presence of virtuous example supplies is 
taken away. So that there is reason to believe, that if the bad 
were to become worse, and the reputable to become proportionably 
better, the average virtue of the world would speedily be increased. 

“One of the modes by which the efficacy of example in repu- 
table persons is miserably diminished, is by what we have called 
Immoral Agency, — by their being willing to encourage, at sec- 
ond-hand, evils which they would not commit as principals. Link- 
ed together as men are in society, it is frequently difficult to per- 
form an unwarrantable action without some sort of cooperation 
from creditable men. This cooperation is not often except in fla- 
grant cases refused ; and thus not only is the commission of such 
actions facilitated, but a general relaxation is induced in the prac- 
tical estimates which men form of the standard of rectitude. 

** Since then so much evil attends this agency in unwarrantable 
conduct, it manifestly becomes a good man to look around upon 
the nature of his intercourse with others, and to consider whether 
he is not virtually promoting evils which his judgment deprecates, 
or reducing the standard of moral judgment in the world. The 
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reader would have no difficulty in perceiving, that if a strenuous 
opponent of the slave-trade should establish a manufactory of man- 
acles, and thumb-screws, and iron collars for the slave-merchants, 
he would be grossly inconsistent with himself. The reader would 
perceive, too, that his labors in the cause of the abolition would 
be almost nullified by the viciousness of his example, and that he 
would generally discredit pretensions to philanthropy. Now that 
which we desire the reader to do is, to apply the principles which 
this illustration exhibits to other and less flagrant cases.” — p. 167. 


An application of these principles has been made in our 
country with the happiest effect. Intemperance had become 
a national vice. Its desolations and foul trophies were to be 
seen in every town and village, and in all classes of society. 
The friends of social order and religion were dismayed, — many 
were in utter despair, at the magnitude of the evil. At length 
it was perceived, by some one wiser than others, that reputa- 
ble persons, ay, Christian men and women were the most effi- 
cient agents of the vice, whose ravages they deplored. It was 
therefore proposed that all, who would be safe themselves, and 
deliver their countrymen from this dreadful vice, should ab- 
stain wholly from making, vending, or using ardent spirits. 
The happy effect of this measure is apparent everywhere. It 
is a striking confirmation of our author’s remarks. Let a sim- 
ilar application of these principles be made, in respect to other 
forms of licentiousness, and we confidently predict a similar 
result. 

The amount of immoral agency, which is practised’ in polit- 
ical affairs is shown by our author to be very great. But we 
must pass over many topics, upon which he has written more 
like a Christian, than any other moral philosopher with whom 
we are acquainted, and detain our readers a moment only, by 
two short passages respecting the moral influence of the press. 


“To say nothing, therefore, of editors who intentionally mis- 
lead and vitiate the public, and remembering with what careless- 
ness respecting the moral tendency of articles, a newspaper is 
filled, it may safely be concluded that some creditable editors do 
harm in the world to an extent, in comparison with which robber- 
ies and treasons are as nothing.” — p. 189. 

“We want in editorial labors less of partisanship, less of petty 
squabbles about the worthless discussions of the day; we want 
more of the philosophy of politics, more of that grasping intelli- 
gence, which can send a reader’s reflections from facts to princi- 
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ples. Our journals are, to what they ought to be, what a chroni- 
cle of the middle ages is to a philosophical history. The disjoint- 
ed fragments of political intelligence ought to be connected by a 
sort of enlightened running commentary. ‘There is talent enough 
embarked in some of these ; but the talent too commonly expends 
itself upon subjects and in speculations, which are of little interest 
beyond the present week.” — Ibid. 


The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth chapters are devoted 
to the great subject of Education. Mr. Dymond has much to 
say, and much that is true, of the time that is wasted, and the 
loss of a correct moral taste that is incurred, by the undue at- 
tention our educated youth are required to give to the study 
of the Classics. But we forbear to enter here upon that 
mooted question. 

His chapter on Moral Education is excellent. In express- 
ing the concurrence of our opinion with his, we may only re- 
peat what we have elsewhere said. Education, in its broadest 
sense, may be understood to mean the complete and harmoni- 
ous developement of all the intellectual and moral powers of 
our nature, — the subjection of ourselves to the supreme con- 
trol of right principles, and the acquisition of all knowledge 
that may be necessary in order to our filling well the sphere 
of duty, in which God has placed us. ‘Thus defined, it is the 
great purpose of this present state of our being. It is the 
work, which ought to be in continual progress so long as we 
live. As we advance into life, multiply our relations to man- 
kind, and assume new responsibilities, increased demands of 
one kind or another are of course made upon our minds and 
hearts. ‘These render it necessary for us to seek higher ac- 
quisitions of knowledge, and to ponder anew the correctness 
of our moral principles, in their operation upon new classes of 
duty. And thus the process of education goes on, or should 
go on, towards perfection. It would be well for us often to 
take this extended view of education, because it is only when 
we contemplate the whole, that we can form -just ideas of its 
subordinate parts. But to whatever extent it may be proba- 
ble this process will be carried in after life, the commencement 
of education ought in every instance to be the same; that is 
to say, it ought in every instance to be such as shall have a 
direct tendency to the grand result. So that any one, howev- 
er humble be his origin, may be set out in that course, which, 
if his talents and opportunities in life permit him to pursue it, 
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may lead him to the highest attainments in knowledge and 
virtue. In one word, the specific object of elementary in- 
struction, in every instance, should be to begin that harmoni- 
ous developement of all the powers of our nature, which, if 
not dwarfed or paralyzed by neglect or sin, will be expanding 
for ever. 

The third Essay, which is the longest and most elaborate, 
unfortunately the author did not live to revise. It is devoted 
to the elucidation of Political Rights and Obligations. In the 
first chapter he considers the Principles of Political ‘Truth and 
of Political Rectitude. ‘There is perhaps no part of the vol- 
ume, in which he evinces more profound thought, more inde- 
pendence of mind, or more discrimination than in this, and the 
following chapters on Civil Liberty, Political Liberty, Reli- 
gious Liberty, and Civil Obedience. They would make, with 
some necessary modifications, an admirable little manual of po- 
litical science for our schools. How strange it is, that in our 
country this science forms no part of common education. 
Although we often hear it said, and every body concurs in the 
sentiment, that a republican government cannot long be main- 
tained, unless the people generally are well informed, yet we 
ask, In what school are taught the great principles of civil gov- 
ernment, and the peculiar characteristics of our Federal Con- 
stitution? These, like all other great principles, are simple, 
and not hard to be understood, unless the mind has been 
warped by sectional interests, or the schemes of a faction. 
What young man of common sense might not easily be made, 
before he leaves school, to understand these things perfectly ? 
Instead of this, how true is it, and sad as true, that most of 
our young men are left to learn all they are to know of politi- 
cal science, and of their own rights and duties as citizens, 
amid the contests of rival factions, and from those too, 
whose opinions are misshapen by sectional interests, party 
passions, and selfish purposes. 

Many of the details of this Essay were suggested to our 
author by the political institutions of his own country. The 
perusal of them, nevertheless, may be as profitable to the 
people here, as if he had written with especial reference to 
our institutions. His great object throughout is to illustrate 
and enforce the principles of political wisdom and rectitude. 
These are the same everywhere. It is the knowledge of 
principles that alone makes a man wise in any science. It is 
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the strict adherence to principles, that alone entitles an indi- 
vidual or a nation to be considered upright and moral. 

The first literary effort of Mr. Dymond was “ An Inquiry 
into the Accordancy of War with the Principles of Christian- 
ity.’ The substance of that inquiry is included in the last 
chapter of the work before us. It presents the most thorough 
examination and complete refutation of the arguments, by 
which ethical and political writers have attempted to justify 
war. One of the last of the many “ good works” of the la- 
mented Thomas S. Grimké of South Carolina, was. to repub- 
lish the Inquiry,” with Notes by himself. We hope to be 
able ere long to give our readers some account of the treatise, 
and its valuable appendages. We may here observe general- 
ly, that in what our author says of war, as in all his other writ- 
ings, he knows no standard of right paramount to the precepts 
of Jesus. ‘These constitute in his judgment, and in ours, the 
true standard. Men must conform to it. For “ human hap- 
piness has no perfect security but freedom; freedom none 
but virtue ; virtue none but knowledge ; and neither freedom, 
nor virtue, nor knowledge, has any vigor or immortal- hope, 
except in the principles of the Christian faith, and in the 
sanctions of the Christian religion.” 





NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE, 


A Brief View 1. Of Errors and Obscurities in the Common 
Version of the Scriptures ; addressed to Bible Societies, Clergymen, 
and other Friends of Religion. 2. Of Errors and Defects in Class- 
books used in Seminaries of Learning ; including Dictionaries 
and Grammars of the English, French, Greek, and Latin Lan- 
guages ; addressed to Instructors of Youth, and Students, with a 
few Hints to Statesmen, Members of Congress, and Heads of De- 
partments. To which are added, 3. A few Plagiarisms, showing 
the way in which books may be made, by those who use borrowed 
capital. By Noan Wesster, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 24.— This 
pamphlet is from the pen of a veteran “in letters, who, if we may 
judge from the tone of the present and other effusions of his, is ill 
at ease under the existing state of things. We learn, however, 
from various quarters, that he has received his full share of a 
justly earned patronage and reputation; and, this being the case, 
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we cannot but marvel and regret, that he should be so impatient 
and restive under slight rubs, real or fancied, and bear himself, at 
times, to borrow one of his own citations, “in the thickest troop ” 
of rival grammarians and lexicographers, 


*¢ As doth a lion in a herd of neat.” 


Nevertheless we have received some valuable hints, and not a little 
entertainment, from what he has here set forth, and from the 
splenetic view running through the whole; though, of course, 
where so many and such weighty matters are to be gone over in 
the short space of twenty-four pages, it is only a very “‘ brief view” 
that can be given or taken. 

We copy the following as a specimen of our author’s strictures 
on the common version of the Scriptures. 


“The phrase, strain at a gnat, Matt. xxiii. 24, is a mistake, and 
evidently a misprint for strain out a gnat. The original does not 
signify to make an effort, but to strain liquor ; and the sense, as the 
passage now stands, is perverted. In the Bishop’ s bible, it is correctly 
expressed, strain out a gnat. It is remarkable that commentators in- 
sert a note of several lines to correct this mistake, instead of altering 
the spelling from at to ouf. It is strange that those who superintend 
the Oxford press in England, should suffer such an obvious misprint to 
remain, age after age, uncorrected.” — p. 2. 

“The translation of the Greek daimén, which renders it devil instead 
of demon, is an error, occurring often in the New Testament. 

“If demons were considered as beings of a nature distinct from that 
of the grand adversary, the translation is palpably false: if they were 
considered as subordinate beings of the same nature as the grand 
nenerners then the translation confounds the subordinate beings with 
the chie 

“The translation of the Hebrew word sheol by hell, in the Old Testa- 
ment, is unfortunate, as it never signifies hell, in the sense now attached 
to the word, a place of torment. The same remark may be made 
respecting the version of hades in the New Testament, at least in 
several instances. Sheol and hades signify the grave or ‘the invisible 
world ; but hell is now understood to be the place of torment for the 
wicked after death. Illiterate or common readers always understand 
' the word in this sense, unless otherwise informed, and a great part of 
them may never be otherwise informed. It was this false translation 
which occasioned the word to be introduced into the creed ;- in which 
it is said “ Christ descended into hell,” a declaration that affirms what 
is now universally admitted to be a mistake.” — p. 3. 

“The words which, according to present usage, are ungrammatical, 
are very numerous. The senses of the words shall and should, have, 
by changes in usage, become improper in a multitude of passages ; 
probably in a thousand. 

“ Shall, says Bishop Lowth, in the second and third persons, (in 
declarative phrases) promises, commands, or threatens. But attend to 
the following sentences, ‘God,’ says Joseph, ‘skall give Pharaoh an 
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answer of peace.’ Gen. xli. 16. Does Joseph in-this passage, promise, 
command, or threaten? Certainly not. He simply foretells; hence the 
word will should be used. ‘God will give Pharaoh an answer of 
peace.’ 

“* Our God shall fight for us, says Nehemiah. Chap. iv. 20. Did 
Nehemiah intend to promise for God or to command him? By no 
means. He intended only to foretell, and the phrase should be ‘ God 
will fight for us.’ 

“*Qne of you shall betray me,’ says Christ to his disciples. Matt. 
xxvi. 21. Did Christ promise or command in this passage? Not at all. 
He simply foretold, ‘ One of you will betray me.’” — pp. 3, 4. 


He also adverts to another reason for some amendment of King 
James’s Bible, which never has been and never can be urged with 
half its proper force, because the most striking examples and illus- 
trations of the evil in question are of such a nature that they can- 
not be adduced ; we mean the not unfrequent recurrence of indeli- 
cate or otherwise offensive words and phrases. 


“ There is one objection to the present version of the Scriptures, of a 
different kind, but of no inconsiderable importance : this is, the use of 
indecent words and phrases; such phraseology as cannot be used in 
the coiummon intercourse of life, without the grossest offence to good 
manners. If such offensive language was used by people of the best 
breeding in the age of Queen Elizabeth, it indicates a state of society 
little refined, or rather semi-barbarous. However this may be, the 
refinement of manners in this age forbids the use of such phraseology 
in company; and men who have any respect for decency are obliged 
to omit many passages, and even whole chapters, when they read the 
Scriptures in their families, or before a congregation. The indelicate 
phraseology is particularly offensive to females, who, in some instances, 
have been known to dread an attendance on schools of instruction, for 
fear of being required to read words which cannot be uttered without 
a blush.” — p. 4. 


We are glad to be able to number Dr. Webster among the em- 
inent Orthodox scholars whose consciences are alive on the sub- 
ject of the necessity of an improved version of the Scriptures for 
popular use. Let any one answer the argument as here put by 
our author, if he can. 


“Tf the friends of the Bible know or believe that there are errors in the 
popular version, how can they conscientiously object to the correction 
of such errors? Ifthe sense of any passage of a translation is not the 
sense of the original, such passage, to the reader of the translation, is 
not the word of God. We are told from the pulpit, and in books on 
religious subjects, that the Bible contains the infallible oracles or 
revelations of God’s will to man; but if the version does not convey 
the real sense of the original, then the erroneous passages are not a 
part of divine revelation. 

‘There is reason to believe that inaccuracies in the present version, 
as well as the use of indelicate terms, have the effect to impair the 
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authority of the Scriptures; particularly with young persons. [ hold it 
therefore to be a moral duty of the leading Christians of this country 
to devise some mode of uniting opinions on the subject of a revision 
and correction of the present phraseology.” — p. 5. 


To our author’s somewhat jaundiced eye every thing, it must be 
confessed, is ‘ out of joint.” Passing from Bibles to lexicons, 
grammars, and spelling-books, he says, of the book in best repute 
among us as a standard of pronunciation ; 


“ The use of Walker’s Dictionary in this country has been owing to 
the activity of booksellers. Had the same exertions been used in favor 
of Jones or Perry, Walker’s book would never have had much circula- 
tion. In my opinion, it is the most defective and erroneous dictionary 
that has been published during the last half century. 

“Tf the orthoepists have done any good in Great Britain, where are 
dialects and differences of language without number, it is well; but in 
this country, I am convinced, by fifty years’ observation, that their 
books have introduced as inany differences as they have corrected. 
Indeed the native descendants of the English in this country retain 
almost exactly the pronunciation which their ancestors brought from 
England, which was that of the best bred characters then, and so it 
remains to this day. Excepting one class of words, in which tu has 
been changed, both in England and in this country, into chu, which 
is the greatest corruption which the language has suffered since the 
Norman Conquest ; the pronunciation of words, among men of educa- 
tion, has been little changed since the pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

“ Well bred men in England, as I am informed, never take their pro- 
nunciation from books; they take it from current usage among the 
higher classes of society. This shows the reason why the members 
of Parliament, who visited this country a few years ago, had never 
heard of Walker, till they came to the United States.” — p. 11. 


Dr. Webster gives a list of some of the most important of Walk- 
er’s errors, from which we subjoin these : 


“Walker pronounces kind, guide, sky, as kyind, gyide, sket. This is 
precisely the vulgar error in pronouncing count, gown, as if written 
keount, geown, and proceeding from a like cause, the ease of pronuunc- 
ing e after the articulations k and g. This dandyism, so to speak, is 
rejected by Jameson, the last author on orthoepy. 

“ Walker directs educate to be pronounced edjucate ; verdure, verjure ; 
arduous, arjuous ; congratulate, congratshulate; &c. This pronuncia- 
tion Jameson condemns, and remarks that in solemn discourse, it would 
be intolerable. 

* Walker, and some other compilers of dictionaries introduce suite, a 
French word, signifying a retinue or attendants, and pronounce it 
swete. This is wrong, not to say ridiculous; for the word when it 
signifies a retinue, is the same as when it signifies a suit of rooms or a 
suit of clothes or cards. Jameson very properly rejects this distinction, 
and writes the word swit. 
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“ Walker and other English orthoepists countenance that abominable 
anomaly, yumor, for humor. Let them then give us yerb, for herb, and 
yerth, for earth, as pronounced in the North of England. 

“ Walker gives another vulgarism cowcumber, for cucumber ; so also 
Sheridan; but Jones kuk’umber. All of them except Jameson give 
umble for humble, but Jameson restores the h and gives the true word 
humble. What is equally wrong and disgusting, Walker justifies the 
vulgar pronunciation, bringin, singin, swingin.* When shall we be 
delivered from such anomalies and barbarisms ? ” — p. 10. 


Other grave matters are discussed in this pamphlet, but we 
must pass them over, being only able to afford space for one more 
of our author’s criticisms, in explanation of a Latin proverb in 
common use. 


“ Cui bono? cui malo? To what good, to what evil Will it tend ? — 
Maunder. Treasury of Knowledge. 

“ Cui bono? To what end or purpose? To what good will it tend ? 
— Usage. See Biblical Repository. Vol. 1. p. 150 and 771. 

“This is not all; the phrase in this sense has become proverbial. 
But the sense of the words, among the Latins, was different. The true 
phrase is, ‘ cui est bono?’ to whom 1s it for good ? for whose benefit is it ? 
Cui is not an adjective agreeing with bono; but the phrase consists of 
two datives. ” —p. 13. sé 


We would just observe in conclusion that Dr. Webster has 
given ‘‘ a few hints” on orthography and grammar, which we join 
with him in commending to the attention of “statesmen, mem- 
bers of Congress, and heads of departments,” to go no higher. 
Nay, we even of the commonalty may be more interested than we 
think for, in lucubrations of this nature ; for we are told (p. 6), 
that a girl in the state of New York was chastised so severely as 
to cause her death merely because she pronounced gig, jig, —a 
catastrophe which our author assures us would certainly have been 
prevented, if the poor girl’s alphabet had been pointed according 
to his system. 





Religion in the Western States. — We have long entertained a 
suspicion, that the statements current in this part of the country 
respecting the prevalence of infidelity and irreligion at the West, 
were liable to the charge of great and offensive exaggeration. 
Some remarks in the last number of the ‘‘ Western Monthly Mag- 
azine,” a journal ably edited by Judge Hall, and published at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has confirmed us more and more in this opinion. 
Referring to several injurious representations of the Western 
people, which he has particularly mentioned, the writer observes : 





* «© Walker calls the two sounds of th, or eth, by the epithets flat and 
sharp. He might as well call them sweet and sour.” 
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“ Thus we have had the same statement reiterated, in so many forms 
as to satisfy us, either that the people of New England have unaccount- 
ably fallen into an error, which is so widely spread that it is difficult to 
get their minds disabused, or else that a system of detraction has been 
carried on, in the execution of some plan, in which the people of these 
states are used as the instruments. That the men who make such state- 
ments believe them, is possible, — but it is barely possible ; because all 
the evidence is the other way. We are bound to be charitable ; but 
when a man, who professes to have seen and examined for himself, de- 
scribes the population of the West ‘as sinking progressively lower and 
lower in manners, intellectual character, and morals,’ we confess we find 
it hard to believe that he thinks he is telling the truth. When another 
tells us that a majority of the Western population doubt the divine origin 
of religion, and another, that one half are infidels, or that all are half 
infidels, we are tempted to wonder how it is possible that an acute and 
sober-minded people like those of New England, can be thus imposed 
upon. As they are a people that are not willingly imposed upon, we 
are sure that they will be obliged to us for a few facta, about which 
there can be no dispute.” — p. 107. 


These facts we shall give, and without further comment except 
barely to premise, that though they may help to correct public 
sentiment in this quarter on the subject, some of them, in our 
view, are but little to the point, and that, altogether, they do not 
establish quite so much as the writer appears to suppose. 


“ We find nothing in the constitutions or laws of any of the Western 
states, which gives countenance to irreligion, or could occasion alarm 
to the most pious Christian ; on the contrary, the direct tendency of all 
our public acts is to encourage and promote a respect for the forms 
and practices of religion. The constitution of Ohio declares that ‘ re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge are essentially necessary to the gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind ;’ the same idea is repeatedly 
recognised in her laws, and in those of the other Western states. Laws 
for the suppression of vice and immorality, — for punishing blasphemy, 
— for the protection of worshipping congregations, — for guarding the 
solemnities of oaths, are as usual as elsewhere. Oaths are administered 
in all judicial proceedings, and in the qualification of persons for office, 
— a practice which would hardly be tolerated if one half of the popu- 
lation believed it to be an absurd mockery. No statute can be shown 
in which religion is treated with contempt, or the existence of a God 
denied. The Sabbath is even recognised by our lawgivers, who do not 
sit on that day, nor require the serving of process in civil cases, nor 
the performances of duties by public officers. Yet surely, if one half 
the population were atheists, these observances of the external forms of 
religion would not be adhered to; nor would our legislators thus care- 
fully abstain from throwing the slightest disrespect upon religion, if 
they did not know that any other course of conduct would be offensive 
to their constituents. 

“ But there are other facts. We have in the whole valley twenty- 
five colleges, into all of the faculties of which the clergy have found 
admission; most of the faculties are composed entirely of clergymen 
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and professors of religion ; with but one exception, if indeed there be 
one, our colleges are eutirely under the influence of the Christian 
churches, and under the management of ministers of the gospel. Now 
how does this come about? Do the half-infidel population of our coun- 
try prefer Christian teachers for their sons? Cannot that half who are 
atheists start one college, when their opponents sustain five and twenty ? 
Or is not that explanation the most plausible, which suggests, that 
atheism is so lightly esteemed here, that no institution for the dissem- 
ination of its tenets, can be tolerated? Fanny Wright tried her luck 
here, but people continued to marry and give in marriage, in spite of 
all she could say. Owen spent a fortune in trying to plant infidelity in 
our soil,—but failed. It is almost the only thing that will not grow 
under our genial climate. 

“We have a few more facts. The editor of a religious newspaper 
in this city. who receives nearly all the other papers of the West in 
exchange for his own, assured us lately, that he had seen but one in 
which religion was treated with open disrespect. The editors as a 
body give their influence decidedly to the support of Christianity. We 
would be willing to rest the cause on this one fact; for the press re- 
flects public sentiment, and if one half the people were atheists, there 
would be editors enough found to represent their opinions. The cir- 
cumstance that the editors are all on the other side, shows plainly 
enough which way the wind blows. 

“ Ministers of the gospel, of different denorrinations, circulate through 
this whole valley, — and are received with uniform kindness, respect, 
and hospitality. Wherever they travel, the houses of the people are 
thrown open to them freely ; they are entertained gratuitously, and 
cheerfully, not only by their own respective adherents, but by any and 
every man indiscriminately, at whose door they choose to stop. The 
clergy will corroborate this evidence, as to their reception at the fire- 
sides of our farmers. It is true they are not gazed at with the wonder 
and reverence which attaches to the ministerial character in some 
other places; the children do not hide behind the fences, nor peep 
round the corners of the house, to catch a glimpse of ‘the minister,’ 
nor does the good wife imagine him gifted with the spirit of prophecy. 
Most of our population have travelled; they have seen something of 
the world, and are not astounded by the presence of an educated man. 
They are in the habit of hearing public speeches, more than any other 
people, are good judges of eloquence, and are not struck with sudden 
admiration towards a stranger, who can converse or harangue with 
fluency. A young missionary, therefore, who is new and raw, or who 
has the organ of self-esteem largely developed, may very naturally 
imagine at first, that he does not receive the deference which is due 
to his clerical character ; but he soon finds that he is among a people 
who respect religion, who appreciate the labors of the minister, and 
who receive him with sincere kindness. 

“ These are stubborn facts ; and we venture to say that no intelligent 
man can attentively and candidly examine them, without being struck 
with surprise at the frequency and pertinacity with which the atheism, 
heathenism, and irreligion of our population has been reiterated. We 

are not disposed, when treating so grave a subject, to deal in compari- 
sons ; but a proper regard for truth, and a just pride in the character of 
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the country in which we live, induce us to remark, that if the state- 
ments of the Methodist preachers who traverse our whole frontier, and 
visit the cabins in our new settlements, be compared with the observa- 
tions of the ministers of the same denomination, who circulate among 
the dwellings of the illiterate in the Atlantic states, it will be found 
that the difference of character, as regards respect for religion, is 
greatly in our favor. And there is a reason why this should be the 
case. We have no sea-ports, and few large towns. The proportion of 
ignorant and debased foreigners is infinitely less here, than in the 
Atlantic states. The proportion which the farmers bear to other 
classes is greater in the new, than in the old states. Ours is almost 
wholly an agricultural community ; and there is no question, that the 
farming population, as a class, is that in which there is the most sobrie- 
ty, sedateness, and sound morals. The farmer connot carry on his busi- 
ness without a home and a wife. They marry early, and become sur- 
rounded by the hallowing influence of the family, — by all the cares and 
responsibilities which appeal to the best affections of the heart. They 
necessarily own live stock and other property, which requires their care, 
and are usually freeholders, — interested in the prosperity of the coun- 
try, the stability of its laws, and the purity of its institutions. We have 
few of that class described by the writer of the article on ‘ Atheism in 
New England’ as ‘men of idle habits and loose morals, who have no 
chance and no wish for success in any fixed and honest calling, and who 
are ever ready for the introduction of any thing by which they may gain 
distinction and profit. That writer asserts that ‘there ure more than 
three hundred infidels to be found among the inhabitants of Lowell ;’— 
we have no town of which such a statement would be true.” — pp. 108 
-110. 


Minor Morals for Young People. Illustrated in Tales and 
Travels. By Joun Bowrine. With Engravings, by Grorcr 
CruirksHank and Wituram Hearn. London. 1834. 16mo. 
pp. 261. — This little volume owes its existence, as the author 
tells us in the Preface, to a suggestion, which naturally occurred 
to him while preparing Mr. Bentham’s posthumous work on “‘ Deon- 
tology” for the press, that Mr. Bentham’s “ greatest happiness prin- 
ciple” might be still further elucidated and applied, by the blending 
of amusement and instruction, for the service of the young. A 
series of narratives is here given, borrowed for the most part, as 
we are infortned, from the writer’s own observation and experience, 
with a view to illustrate and enforce the practical rules which it is 
his object to inculcate on children. It is not, we suppose, a work 
of much labor ; but, even if the name of its accomplished author 
were not given, every reader would pronounce it to be the work of 
aman of genius. It must interest young minds, we are sure; and 
it also contains many passages of considerable poetic beauty, and 
is pervaded throughout by a noble and pure spirit of philanthropy. 
We may add, that the soundness and value of our author’s instruc- 
tions will not be much impaired, even in the eyes of those who 
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differ from him most widely in regard to utilitarianism, by the 
importance which he attaches to that theory ; partly because his 
good sense and good taste keep him, in general, from offensive 
statements of the doctrines of his school, and partly, because, how- 
ever it may be with adults, children are not in much danger of 
carrying to an extreme the principle of determining the morality 
of human conduct by a calculation of the consequences. The 
subjects illustrated by narratives and familiar conversations are the 
following : Anger, Courage, Generosity, Intolerance, Advice-Giv- 
ing, Presence of Mind, Humanity to Animals, Veracity, Praise and 
Blame, Employment of Time, Love of Flowers, Perseverance, 
Good Nature, Patience under Censure, Mercy, Nobility of Skin, 
Order, Justice, and Ancient Times. As the book is at present 
but little known in this country, we shall copy a specimen of the 
writer’s manner from his illustrations of Anger. 


**¢ Oh! see how that cruel feliow is beating his poor beast!’ said 
Arthur Howard to his father and brother George, as they were going 
out for an early country walk. Arthur’s attention had been excited by 
a shabbily-dressed man who was belaboring a rough-coated, feeble, ' 
and blind old horse, that was dragging, or rather attempting to drag, 
a cart with a heavy load of vegetables to market. The poor creature 
tried and tried, but could not get the wheels out of the rut in which 
they had stuck; and the driver, whose anger increased with the 
increased vain attempts of the horse to move onward, was dealing out 
his blows must unmercifully about the animal’s legs and head, and 
swearing more loudly, and Jaying on more violently, at every stroke. 
‘What an abominable rascal!’ exclaimed Arthur again. ‘I’ll,—I’ll,’ 
—and away he scampered, almost as much in a passion as the man 
whom he was going to reprimand and to punish. 

“«¢ Now see,’ said his father to George, ‘in what an unfit state Ar- 
thur is for doing a humane thing. He intends to act kindly and gen- 
erously, but he will most likely make matters worse. He will only 
exasperate the man the more; and the poor beast will be the sufferer 
for his imprudence.’ 

“¢ What do you mean, you worthless vagabond!’ cried Arthur 
when, out of breath and hardly able to find words for his rage, he 
came up to the carter. ‘What, — what do you mean by treating the 
poor horse so wickedly ?’—‘ What doI mean, Mr. Impertinent! T'here, 
— that’s what I mean:’ upon which he turned upon the silent and 
suffering creature with far greater violence than before, and smote 
him so ferociously that every blow made Arthur’s heart shudder within 
him. 

“¢ And now, young gentleman! if you don’t move off,’ said the man, 
‘mayhap I may try how you like the stick upon your own shoulders, 
by way of teaching you how to meddle with other people’s concerns.’ 

* Arthur was a boy of humane and generous dispositions, and he 
could not immediately see that he had done any thing wrong by giv- 
ing way to what he had perhaps thought, as many others would have 
thought, a natural and proper sentiment of indignation; yet he felt he 
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must have made some mistake, for he had failed in his purpose ; and, 
with a spirit somewhat broken and subdued, he ran back to his father 
and his brother. 

“* Well, my boy!’ were the first words he heard from his father, 
‘and what have you got by throwing yourself into such a towering 
passion ?’ — * How could [ help it, papa! when I saw that man’s fright- 
ful cruelty ?’—-‘ But has your passion been of any service to you, 
Arthur? Did it help you to persuade the cruel man, or to rescue the 
suffering beast ? You intended to do what was humane, I know; but 
you set about it rashly. Your anger was more violent than your rea- 
son, You were more bent upon punishing than preventing an offence ; 
and, though you proposed to do good, you have only done evil.’ 

“* But tell us, papa!’ said George, whose temper was more sedate, 
and whose judgment more cool than his brother’s, ‘ is anger never jus- 
tifiable, — never commendable ? Must one see all sorts of wicked and 
improper conduct, and not be angry with it? I have often heard indig- 
nation called generous, and anger virtuous. Are they never so?’ 

“ ¢ Never, my son! for what is anger? It is pain, — pain inflicted 
on yourself; by which you are excited to inflict pain on another. It 
may be necessary to inflict pain on another for that other’s good, and 
for the good of society ; but your being angry is just the way to pre- 
vent you from properly judging what pain, and how much pain it is 
right to inflict in order to produce that good. Now, if Arthur, instead 
of breaking out into a storm of passion, had first considered what he 
really meant to do, which was to induce that ignorant man to refrain 
from misusing that unfortunate beast, he would have prevented three 
mischiefs, — the mischief of being in a passion, with all its pains, 
annoyances, and disappointments; the mischief to the animal, which 
has only suffered the more from his interference; and the mischief to 
the carter, whora he has but exasperated the more, and, perhaps, 
strengthened in his vicious propensities.’ ” — pp. 1 -6. 


They continue their morning walk, Mr. Howard finding in 
almost every object which struck their attention, new arguments 
by which to impress on his boys “‘the great purpose of Providence, 
the general lesson of creation— happiness!” We give the 
sequel. 


“ And the thought again came over Arthur’s mind, that anger never 
made any body the happier. 

“ They returned homeward. Their walk had been long; longer 
than usual. Whom should they meet, but the cartman who had ex- 
cited so much of Arthur’s indignation a tew hours before! He had 
delivered his cart-load to the market gardener, and was walking 
sulkily by the side of his cart, every now and then giving the poor horse 
a heavy stroke with his stick. The horse, however, being now relieved 
of his burthen, moved on with something like activity. The man no 
sooner saw Arthur approaching, than, as if in pure spite and contra- 
diction, he struck his beast a vehement blow upon his nose. But 
Arthur had learnt wisdom ; and his father was charmed to see that he 
was struggling to check the outbreak of his anger. He, however, went 
to the carter, who began to scowl at him as he approached, expecting, 
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no doubt, another violent scolding. But Arthur had found out his mis- 
take. The man perceived the difference, and his own looks changed 
as Arthur said to him, in a quiet and gentle tone, ‘I spoke to you im- 
properly this morning ; I am sorry for it.’ The man did not give the 
horse another blow; and once or twice, as George and Arthur turned 
round to watch what was going on, which they did very cautiously 
indeed, they saw the carter kindly patting his poor beast upon the 


back, and heard him singing, in the distance, a good-humored song.” 
— pp. 8- 10. 


Under the head of Generosity we find the following judicious re- 
marks on indiscriminate alms-giving, illustrated as usual with a 
short story or anecdote. 


“¢The want of prudence and of providence among the poor cannot 
be provided against, unless they suffer something for their neglect. 
It is often for their own interest that they should suffer. If I punish 
you for a fault, it is not because I have any pleasure in punishing you, 
and seeing you suffer, but because I know, unless you are made to suffer, 
you will not try to correct the fault. Ifa poor person were as well, or 

etter off, by his laziness or his drunkenness, than he would be by his 
industry and his temperance, he would have a stronger motive to do 
wrong than to do right. You must always try to give to people reasons 
or motives for doing right. Suppose one boy works hard, very hard, in 
the fields, and at the end of the weary day gets sixpence for his labor, 
and there is another idle beggar-boy who gets a shilling without work, 
by merely asking alms of travellers, the bad boy will be twice as well 
recompensed as the good boy, and every penny you have given the 
bad boy is an encouragement to his idleness and his beggary. I have 
seen a little girl who hunted for mushrooms all the day long. She 
was then a pattern of neatness and industry ; she went into the fields 
and was as diligent and busy as she could be; and, in the evening, if 
she had earned two or three pence by the sale of her mushrooms, she 
was as pleased as possible. But, one evening, when she was coming 
home from her walks, and very tired indeed she was, she saw a girl of 
about her own age who asked charity from a lady in a fine carriage ; 
and the lady threw her a shilling, and said to her in a very kind tone: 
— ‘There, poor child!’ Upon which the little girl who had been used 
to gather up pennies, and two-pences, and three-pences, by her own 
industry, said to herself: —-‘ Why do I lead this weary life ? Why do 
I gotrudging away through field and field, and after all can only get a 
few halfpence for all my toils and travels? [ will turn beggar too.’ And 
so she did; and she lost her good habits, and took to bad ones. The 
clean and diligent child was’ no longer to be seen hunting for mush- 
rooms in the fields. She became a practised beggar, and at last an 
insolent one, end then grew careless about right and wrong, — and 
invented stories about her sufferings that were untrue, and ended by 
committing crimes, for which she was transported toa distant land; 
and sorrowful indeed it was, to recall the time of her childhood, when 
she gathered mushrooms in the green fields. Now you must not think 
that the lady who gave the shilling to the beggar-girl intended to act 
amiss. She thought she did a generous thing, and it was generous 
to give a shilling to a poor child, but it was very mischievous; and 
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thus you see, that to be generous is not quite the same as to be wise 
and good.’ ” — pp. 31 — 34. 


To illustrate and recommend a virtuous Perseverance, an inter- 
esting account is given of the singular fortunes of Jacquard, of 
Lyons, the inventor of the Jacquard machine for weaving the most 
complicated patterns of many-colored Oriental shawls, fashionable 
silks, and variegated ribbons. On the subject of Nobility of Skin, 
a story is told of a kidnapped African girl, founded apparently on 
fact, which it will not be to the credit of any one, young or old, 
to be able to read with dry eyes. Our limits will not allow us, 
however, to make further extracts or references; nor is it neces- 
sary. Of course, in the multitude of children’s books, with which 
the press teems, most of them the offspring of feeble or narrow 
minds, some American publisher will eagerly avail himself of the 
opportunity to reprint the work under notice, as being a produc- 
tion not unworthy of the eminent scholar and philanthropist 
whose name it bears. 





The Boston Observer and Religious Intelligencer. — This is 
the title of a new weekly journal, begun under very promising 
auspices at the commencement of the present year, and devoted 
to ‘‘ Liberal Christianity, Sunday Schools, Literature, and Intelli- 
gence.” It is handsomely printed in a quarto form, as being best 
fitted for binding and future preservation; each number contains 
about as much matter as one of the monthly numbers of the Uni- 
tarian did ; it is intended that it shall be filled almost entirely with 
original communications, and that it shall combine, as far as may 
be, the advantages of a religious newspaper and a religious maga- 
zine. The ability, spirit, and variety which appear in the num- 
bers already issued, are an earnest and pledge at once of its useful- 
ness and success, and we give it, therefore, a cordial welcome and 
recommendation. 


Sephora; a Hebrew Tale, descriptive of the Country of Pales- 
tine, and of the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Israelites. 
Abridged and corrected from the London Edition, by the Rev. 
Tuappevus Mason Harris, D. D. Worcester: C. Harris. 1835. 
12mo. pp. 254.—It is matter of regret, if the appearance of this 
anonymous little work in England has had any thing to do in pre- 
venting the learned American editor from going on with his pro- 


jected “ Travels through Palestine of the good Roman Centurion.” 


The latter, we are sure, would have been what the former is not, 
and could not be made to be, a useful and safe guide in regard to 
the country of Palestine and the manners and customs of the an- 
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cient Israelites. We look in vain in its elaborate and finished, but 
somewhat stiff and verbose descriptions, for traces of the pliant 
imagination of Miss Martineau, or the Oriental mind of Herder, 
and, to a certain extent, of Milman, which makes us almost live, 
for the time, in the scenes and among the people of the East. The 
writer also seems but indifferently well acquainted with material 
characteristics of the Hebrew polity ; for he represents the Feast 
of Tabernacles as being celebrated not at Jerusalem alone, but by 
various groups in different parts of the country, not unlike the 
camp-meetings of the Methodists. He even so far forgets what has 
always been considered, we believe, as a fundamental law of 
Moses, namely, that there should be but one place of sacrifice, as 
to speak of an altar on the plains of Zaanaim (p. 127), and of 
another on Mount Carmel (p. 131), on which victims were offered. 
But the most serious objection to this writer is to be found in his 
extreme and unaccountable misconception of the Jewish mode of 
thinking and speaking on moral and religious subjects, of which 
the following passage may be taken as a pretty fair specimen. | 
Nicanor, a poor, sightless, decrepit peasant, in a miserable hut, and 
on his death-bed, is speaking of Patrobus, the father of Sephora. 


“ T remember in particular,” said the old man, “ his coming here one 
Sabbath with the book of Isaiah in his hand, and beginning to unroll 
it, he said he was come to read it to me, and make me a partaker of 
the best gift he inherited from his forefathers. I thanked him, but 
told him I did not wish to hear it; that I knew the commandments, 
and many good texts from the phylacteries of the Pharisees; that I 
had never done harm to any man; and this was learning and religion 
enough for me. I have often since wondered at myself, that I should 
be so ill-mannered as to refuse to hear him. To be sure he had cause: 
enough to be offended, considering how much I had formerly beem 
obliged to him, and that he was so much above me in life, and had 
taken this trouble on my account. But, instead of showing any anger, 
he took my hand, and said with a voice of affection that I seem still to 
hear, ‘ Nicanor, you think that you have religion enough, but you may 
not always think so; you may perhaps live to feel the want of a peace 
of heart which this book could teach you how to obtain. Should that 
time ever come, send for me; we have been fellow soldiers in the tur- 
moils of this life,— our lot is now cast together in these more peaceful 
scenes,— and I hope we shall be compatriots in that glorious world that 
lies beyond the grave. Nicanor, if ever I should get there, (as through 
the merits of my promised Redeemer I do not doubt but I shall,) I think 
I should be sorry to miss you.’” — pp. 63, 64. 





The Biblical Repository and Quarterly Observer. Conducted 
by B. B. Epwarps. January, 1835. Boston: Perkins, Marvin 
and Co. Andover: Gould and Newman. 8vo. pp. 264.— 
The two journals above mentioned have been united, for the pur- 
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pose, as we are told in the Prospectus, of concentrating talent and 
patronage, and the work is hereafter to be conducted by the gen- 
tleman who has had charge of the Observer. We hope that the 
biblical department will be as ably sustained as when in the hands 
of Professor Robinson. The first Number contains a paper by 
Professor Stewart, on the “ Designations of Time in the Apoca- 
lypse,”’ in which he arrives at last at the following sound conclu- 
sion. “‘'T’o every devoted disciple of the Saviour, whose heart’s 
desire and daily prayer to God is, that -his kingdom may come, I 
would say, Never occupy your precious time in seeking out some 
possible sense of the Apocalypse by giving it a literal interpreta- 
tion. I might even say, ‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive.’”” (p. 82.) This number also contains a translation, by 
Professor Torrey of Tholuck’s “‘ Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
taken from his “‘ Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount.” We 
also have a short but favorable notice of the first number of Pro- 
fessor Bush’s Commentary on the book of Psalms, in which the 
writer observes : “It would be manifestly improper to give any 
decided opinion of the merits of a commentary on one hundred 
and fifty Psalms, when a tythe is published. We shall, therefore, 
mainly confine ourselves to the correction of a few errors.” (p. 239.) 
Then follow a number of these errors, consisting for the most 
part of misprints of the Hebrew. We shall take leave to point 
out a few errors of the same kind in the Biblical Repository itself ; 
for in one of the articles just mentioned, the “ Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer,” the following mistakes occur. 


Page 218, wp is put for wp. 
mde wp. edehiomre: . 
“ 214, ‘weM ee Ie ss 
« 214, wapo CMe Bae 
2, 5 ee eee 
7 DIN A MSs oR, 
«ee oe ae 


On-page 228 we find the following strange combination of 
letters ; — fM9I9D99 : 79393 and 1A0]95 we understand. 


We would say of these errata, in the words of the writer of the 
notice on Professor Bush’s work: ‘‘ We are aware that the above 
Criticisms are minute, and do not affect at all the general merits 
of the commentary ; yet they are not unimportant. Every author 
and publisher, particularly of works of this sort, ought to aim at 
€ntire accuracy. ‘The proof-reader should look well to his calling.”’ 
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